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The following are a collection of Miss Bell's Stories, 
-which were written at various times. Some of them 
have been published before, some have not. ' Little 
Nelly,' and the ' Garden,' were published some years 
ago ; but many friends have expressed a wish that they 
should be republished. * George and Alick ' appeared 
in the Famly Treasury in 1859 ; and we have to thank 
the Messrs Nelson for having permitted us to republish 
it, and some other of the stories which they had. 

A few pieces of poetry are added, not so much for 
the poetry, as to show the sentiment. 




MEMOIR. 



[EAR YOUNG FRIENDS, in sending out the 
last volume which you can ever have from 
the pen of Cousin Kate, whose stories you 
have so kindly welcomed from year to year, I 
think it may be both a pleasure and a profit to 
you to know something of her own life ; to know 
that in all the bright, trusting, happy views which reli- 
gion gives to May, Rosa, Hugh, Eugene, Lily, in the 
midst of their little difficulties, sorrows, or temptations, 
it was but the reflection of her own bright, trusting, 
happy heart, which rested on the sure promises of her 
blessed Saviour : that they who put their trust ilti Him 
shall never be left desolate, and that He will keep them 
in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on Him. She 
learned early to love the beauties of nature, and to see 
the love and care of God in all these things around her. 
She had always a cheerful and strong spirit, and a 
warm heart to all around her, and had great enjoyment 
of life in all its circimistances. She was one of a large 
family. Her twin sister, a sweet patient child, died 
when only six years old, after a year of great suffering 
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from the effects of scarlet fever. This seemed to have 
a great influence on Cousin Kate, in making her thought- 
ful and serious about another world, even at that early 
age. Her summers were always spent in the country, 
which nurtured in her that strong love of nature, in all 
its forms, which you see in her books. The long ill- 
ness of her eldest sister, who was a centre of love to 
the whole family, from her gentleness and long help- 
lessness, seemed also a means of deepening and softening 
Cousin ELate's naturally strong and energetic character. 
This showed itself in all her pursuits. In her studies, 
she was very keen and earnest. The French class 
described in ' Rosa's Wish,' recalls most vividly to her 
friends the French class which she herself attended. 

She used to say that she could not remember the 
time when she had not been conscious of loving God. 
But, we believe, that it was when thinking of making 
an open profession of religion, by going to the com- 
munion for the first time, that she received the very 
strong impressions on the one hand of her own utterly 
depraved and lost condition, and on the other, of the 
unfathomable love of Christ in dying for her, and of 
His unboimded and imfailing grace in supplying all her 
daily and hourly need. She was very earnest in seek- 
ing to recommend this loving Saviour and His service 
to all whom she could reach. For some years she 
visited in a district connected with her church ; and 
some of the cases she met with are alluded to in the 
papers she wrote for the 'Scottish Sabbath School 
Teachers' Magazine,' and appeared in volumes 8 and 9 
of that work. But the Lord had a different work 
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for her to do. And from henceforth the seed sown 
by her was not to be from her own hand going about 
in the Lord's vineyard ; but from a couch of weakness, 
and often severe suffering. And how widely and 
effectually it was scattered, there are many proofs, 
even now, though eternity alone will show how many 
souls have been won for the Saviour's crown. From 
this stationary star rays went forth which enlightened 
many a heart, and many a dwelling, and, no doubt, 
in God's hand, guided many of the young in the way 
of life. 

For thirteen years she was laid aside from active 
service in the cause of her dear Lord, by severe illness, 
from which she never recovered; though she was 
at times able to walk about a little, and was always 
able to go to the country for two or three months in 
the simimer. She suffered a great deal of paia during 
these long years, but she was never known to sink 
under it into fretfulness or dejection, as so many in- 
valids have done. But the constant sense of the pre- 
sence of her loving Saviour upheld her. Her delight 
in everything beautiful was also a great source of 
happiness to her, in her long illness. This, you will 
see, dear young friends, in her books. The beauty of 
a sunbeam, shining through the young leaves of the 
trees in front of her house, in early spring, the effects 
of a beautiful sunset among the hills at Crieff, or on the 
sea-shore at North Berwick, or the sun dancing on the 
waves, brought forth the descriptions you have enjoyed 
in her books. 

A friend writes, ' I cannot tell you what a comfort 
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Kate's books are to me, other people's writings are some- 
thing apart from themselves, they bring before you 
thoughts and feelings that did not come out in their 
every-day life, so many people can write what they 
don't speak ; but Kate's writing, and speaking, and act- 
ing, all went together, there was no holding back in 
anything. And you read a bit of one of her books, 
and see her before you directly ; I always told her they 
were as good as a great many letters, and I feel them 
so now.' 

It was shortly before she was laid aside from active 
exertion that she began to write the books for her young 
friends. She had been in the habit of telling the stories 
to the young people who surrounded her. In those 
stories there are many living characters, many scenes of 
her own life, and the lives of her friends ; and the 
principles which she tries to enforce on her readers, are 
always those which she took as her own guide, and 
endeavoured to put in practice. In the autimin of 
1859, there was a decided improvement in her health, 
which to her friends, and even to herself, gave hopes 
that the state of bodily helplessness might yet be ex- 
changed for her former active labours in her Saviour's 
cause. But this was not her heavenly Father's will. 
Before long a new disease manifested itself, and gave 
new exercise to those graces of patient and cheerful 
submission to her Father's will, which to others had 
already seemed so fully wrought in her. In this new 
furnace they shone forth yet more brilliantly. Though 
fully aware of the dangerous nature of this disease, and 
of the sufferings it might entail on her, her cheerful 
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resignation and happy spirit never failed; though to 
those around who knew her state, the Hght heartedness 
of former days seemed to be exchanged for a more 
calm and subdued joy. As she herself said, the thought 
of the future seemed at times to come over her as a 
cloud, though no one around her perceived it. 

In the spring of 1860, it was found necessary that 
she should submit to a very serious operation. She felt 
that she might die under it, and left a message with a 
very dear friend for her family, in case it should be so. 
She told her friends that while waiting for the doctors 
before the operation, God Himself seemed to bring into 
her mind that verse, Genesis vii. 1 6, * The Lord shut 
him in,' and was at peace. Though it was several 
months before she recovered from this illness, she 
seemed to grow stronger and better that summer and 
the next winter, till March 1861, when a second opera- 
tion was necessary, and she never recovered from this. 
The previous Sabbath, when at church (for she was 
able to go there occasionally), she had felt completely 
overcome, when singing the second verse of the 57th 
Psalm, — 

' My cry I will cause to ascend 
Unto the Lord most high, 
To God who doth all things for me, 
Perform most perfectly,^ 

A friend who was near her at the time, has often said 
since, that she felt as if it were impossible that Kate 
would live long, there was such a look of elevation 
about her face that day. She was able to go to the 
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country that summer, and bad as keen enjoyment of 
every thing beautiful as she bad ever bad. She was 
able to go about a good deal in an invalid chair, and 
occasionally in a carriage ; but her strength and her 
constitution were evidently giving way. She had very 
severe sufferings and great weakness ; but still she 
bore up, cheerful and thoughtful of others, to the last, 
unwilling to let those she loved see how much she 
suffered. If a groan were occasionally extorted by 
the severe sufferings, she immediately said, * Oh, why 
did I groan ? It was very stupid.' And during the 
night, if her sister came to her on hearing her groan, 
she would exclaim, * I am so sorry I disturbed you, 
dearie. I did not think you would hear me. I wish I 
coi:^ be more patient.' On her sister saying that she 
knew the pain was very great, and that she could not 
help groaning, she would sometimes look up with a 
smile, sayiDg, * Oh, you don't know. Perhaps it is not 
so great as you think.' Soon after she came to town in 
the middle of October, she was completely confined to 
bed. She had great peace and happiness ; often sayiDg 
to those around her, that she was very sorry to leave 
them, for she knew they woidd miss her, but that all was 
well for her. She said that every time she felt a new 
pain, it seemed as if God were putting His hand on her, 
and saying, * It is I, be not afraid ; and the love that I 
have for you, is the same as the love I have for My own 
Son.' She sent a message to the church of which she 
was a member, asking for a place in their prayers; not 
to ask for the removal of sufferings, but to praise God 
for all His loving kindness and innumerable mercies to 
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her, and to ask more gratitude to be given to her. She 
rejoiced in counting up her * blessings,' as she called 
them. Every new comfort or relief from pain, which 
the kindness of friends or of doctors afforded, was added 
to this list, and gratefully dwelt upon. This was the 
constant tendency of her feelings to the last. She was 
always ready with her joyful sympathy in any verse of 
the Bible, or message from friends, speaking of the 
love of that Saviour whom she felt to be a *very 
glorious Husband, leading her in His own way to a 
very glorious home.' Kind friends kept her constantly 
supplied with fresh flowers to the last. She loved to 
have them put on a table at the window near her bed, 
where the morning sun shone on them, and dehghted 
her with their beauty. Her death was literally a fall- 
ing asleep. She told her sister that there was no dark- 
ness in the valley, for Jesus was there. 

She had said that she had great peace and joy, such 
as she could not have imagined ; and that she knew 
that God might see it best to take that away for a time, 
and send a cloud, but * what does it matter ? I am in 
Eds hands, and I know that He will do what is best.' It 
seemed as if patience had its perfect work in her, and 
God's grace having made her willing even to submit to 
this last trial, it was not sent, for there was never a 
shadow of a cloud on her bright spirit. 

She died on the 15th of November 1861. 
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Extract from a Letter from a Friend^ on hearing of her 
dangerous Illness, 

Strange to say, I have been prepared for the last 
month for hearing the sad news. I have lost hope of 
seeing that dear face again. To her, for herself, there 
is no sorrow, I know, in going. It is a prospect of 
happiness unspeakable, and joy that we cannot even 
imagine here. But it does make a terrible feeling of 
emptiness in the world to us who are left, to think of 
her being out of it. Grod*s appointed time for her being 
here is nearly over. I have felt that all this past month ; 
and she is going to hear — * Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.' And we, dear G , the time wont be 

long for any of us, if we can only attain to that heavenly 
rest where she is going now so soon. One clings so to 
earthly props and helps. I suppose we must learn now 
that God and our Saviour live, if the help of darling 
Kate's bright strong spirit, and her strong faith is taken 
from earth ; and we must cling more to Him, and live 
nearer to Him. 

I don't think I coidd ever lose the power of recalling 
her perfectly to my mind, lying on her sofa, by the 
middle window, with the aquarium beside her. She 
always comes to me perfectly, as if I had seen her yester- 
day, and I believe always will, better than any number 
of photographs. I can shut my eyes and see every line 
of her face, — always happy looking and bright. It will 
look happier still when we can see it no longer. 

[This was written the very day of her death, though 
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the friend, being abroad, did not hear of it for some 
time after.] 



Extracts from Letters from two Friends, on hearing of 
Kate's Death. 

I saw the notice of Cousin Kate's death in the news- 
paper before I got your kind letter. I remember being 
greatly taken with * Cousin Kate' the first time I saw her; 
and the more I met with her, the more was I charmed 
and delighted. Hers was one of the brightest, happiest, 
sunniest, most patient, most loving spirits I ever met 
with. Her weak health was so sanctified to her, and 
she was so resigned and joyful in tribulation, that her 
adoption of God was quite transparent. Of her, we 
might have truly said with John, — * Beloved, I wish 
above all things that thou mayest prosper and be in 
health, even as thy soul prospereth.* And then, her 
desire to serve Grod and do good to others, and the 
work she achieved, amid so much bodily weakness and 
pain, was a spectacle of Christian heroism rarely met 
with in this world. I see her reclining on her couch, 
with her books, or her needle- work, beside her, and her 
tasteful vase of plants at her side, bright, happy, and 
contented. Were I to enter the room, the first thing 
my eyes would fall on, would be that empty couch. But 
she is now on her throne of glory, the same loving and 
joyous soul she ever was, with only this difference, that 
weakness and pain have now passed away for ever. 
Dear as she was, — ^much, oh, how much, as you must 
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miss her, — who of you would call her back to that 
empty couch ? 

' Why, then, should your tears run down. 
And your hearts be sorely riven, 
For another gem in the Saviour's crown. 
And another soul in heaven ? ' 



No one can express what a blessing, and comfort, and 
happiness, it has been to me, to know and love Kate. 
She had such a bright, healthy sort of mind, strong and 
patient, — so very patient with the weaknesses which 
she had so few of herself, — and so full of love and trust 
in God her Saviour. The thought of her was always a 
help and support to me. There never was any expres- 
sion of religious feeling, but what we knew was there 
in the very bottom of her heart ; nothing overstrained, 
or morbid, as there is about so many good women ; 
true, and honest, and upright, what a comfort it is to 
think of her. 




LITTLE NELLY. 

CHAPTER I. 

% <|alfetr's j£a% 

i T was getting very late. The early winter 
night had quite closed in, and the room 
with its small window, never very light 
in the brightest summer sunshine, was now 
dark and gloomy indeed. The fire had got so 
low that it gave almost no light ; and little Nelly 
was afraid to rise to seek fresh peat, or to light her 
rushlight, lest she might awaken her poor father out of 
the first quiet sleep he had enjoyed for many days. 

So she sat there quite still, sometimes rejoicing in 
his quiet sleep, and thinking how much better he would 
be when he awoke ; sometimes wishing that her mother 
were at home to see and rejoice in his present freedom 
from -pain ; sometimes hoping she would not come back 
too soon, lest the children should come with her, and 
their voices awake him ; and sometimes regretting that 
she could not get on with her work, and poor wee 
Alley in such need of his coat. 

At last, as she sat thus thinking, she heard her 
father move ; and then his feeble voice asked, ' Is that 
you, Nelly?' 

2 
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* It is little Nelly, father ; mother is not come home 
yet/ she said, hastening to his bedside. 

* Ay, ay, it's you I want, my bairn. Fve some- 
thing to say, and I want to say it to you. You've a 
deal of sense, my bit lassie ; and it is a deal of learning 
that Miss Helen has given you, the Lord be about 
her.' 

* Yes, father,' said the girl, trembling, she knew not 
why, at the thought that her learning and her sense 
were necessary. 

The sick man seemed quite exhausted with what he 
had said. He tried several times to speak, but was too 
weak ; and as Nelly bent down anxiously to listen, all 
she could hear was in a broken voice — 

* Oh, if I had but strength, I want so sore to speak.' 

* The jelly, father. Miss Helen's nice jelly ; could you 
take some of it ?' said the poor girl anxiously. 

He made a feeble sign of assent. She lighted a rush- 
light, brought the cup of jelly, and then getting upon 
the bed, she contrived, with a dexterity that showed 
long practice, to support his head against her breast, 
whilst her two hands were left free to hold the cup, 
and to feed him with a spoon. The cool jelly seemed 
to be very pleasant to his dry, hot mouth, and he took 
all that was in the cup. Then she gently laid his head 
back upon his pillows ; and seeing him close his eyes,, 
she hastened to put fresh peat upon the fire, lest he 
should fall asleep again. 

She had scarcely done so when he again called her, 
but in a firmer voice. ^ Mother is out, you said, 
Nelly?' he asked. 
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* Ay, father, she's gone to the chapel to make a 
station for you that you may get welL' 

' Ah, that's what it's about,' he said with a groan. 
* It's that I want to know, I so want to be sure.' 

* To be sure about what, dear father ?' 

* To be sure about the right, bairn. About the 
stations, and purgatory. Ah, Nelly, I so want to be 
sure about thatJ 

And he rolled his head from side to side on his pillow, 
repeating, * To be sure. Oh, if I could but be sure ! * 

Nelly watched him for a few minutes in great anxiety; 
and then, casting a frightened glance roimd, as if she 
dreaded any one hearing her, she whispered — 

* Father, Miss Helen says there is no purgatory.' 

* Ay, bairn,' he said, * I mind you told me that 
before, and it's come over me often and often when I've 
been lying here. But if there is no purgatory, and no 
masses to take my soul out of it, how can I get to 
heaven ? Ah, bairn, bairn, if there's no purgatory, it 
must be hell for me ; and it's that that fears me. Ah, 
if I could but know, but be sure. I've been sober, and 
honest, and hard-working ; but oh, my bairn, I've never 
loved the great God, who bids us love Him ; and if there's 
no purgatory, it must be hell for me.' 

* Father,' said the girl again in the same low, earnest 
whisper, * Miss Helen says, and so does the priest, that 
the Iiord Jesus Christ bore the punishment for sinners, 
and that He died here that we might live for ever in 
heaven. His blood cleanseth from all sins.' 

*Ay, ay, my bairn,' and his face brightened; *I 
often mind that, and sometimes, when I am half-dream- 
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ing, I just seem to see it like a strong ladder between 
heaven and earth; and it seems quite sure, and I think 
I can surely win to heaven upon that. But then, my 
bairn, there's so many props and stays for the ladder, 
— amasses and penances, and prayers to the Virgin, and 
the saints, and aUL And oh, Nelly, how can I be sure 
but some of these may give way, and so all come down. 
I cannot be sure, I cannot be sure, and it's that I want. 
A " maybe" did well enough before ; but oh, I must be 
sure now.' 

*But, father,' said the child eagerly, 'if it's the 
Lord's truth, it cannot come down. Think, father, it's 
the Lord of heaven and earth that sent that ladder ; 
and He'll never leave it to our poor bit sticks and 
worthless props of prayers and penances to keep it from 
falling.' 

* Ay, but, my bsum, the ladder may be strong and 
good, and I no able to climb up it. I may need these 
props and penances to make me fit to go up.' 

♦ But, father, the Bible says, " Grod so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everiasting life." Whosoever, father, whosoever.' 

*But the priest says, we've nothing to do with the 
Bible, Nelly.' 

' But the priest says it's God's word, and so it must be 
true ; and it says, whosoever. That's a grand word, father.' 

The sick man's face again brightened as he repeated, 
* Whosoever — ay that's grand, that's good.' But then, 
the shade came over again, and he said — 

' But the priest says we cannot understand the Bible, 
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And we give it wrong meanings ; and maybe even that 
grand word is not for me.' 

* Maybe there are some verses we may give wrong 
meanings to. But, father, this is so plain, everybody 
can understand this. How can we give a wrong meaning 
to this? And then, father, Miss Helen says, that it's 
not as if our Lord Jesus Christ had just died for us, 
and that was all ; but He rose from the dead, and He is 
living now; and if He comes down, and takes care of 
you, and carries you up the ladder to heaven Himself, 
surely you must be safe.' 

* Ay, ay, my bairn, that is what I want.' 

* And the Bible says, father, " He shall feed His flock 
like a shepherd ; He shall gather the lambs with His 
arm, and carry them in His bosom." It is not even like 
a bairn, father, that would maybe be holding on round 
his neck, and so you might be afraid your arms might 
get weary, and lose hold. But it is a lamb that cannot 
hold on at all, and the shepherd must just keep his grip 
of it ; and the Lord's grip maim be a sure grip, father.' 

*Ay, ay, bairn, that is sure, sure for the lambs. 
But, Nelly, my woman, the lambs are pure, and good, 
and gentle; and Tm a wicked, God-forgetting sinner. 
Oh, bairn, I'm more like a wolf than a lamb.' 

* Ah, but, father. Miss Helen read me this word too : 
* He (God) made Him (Christ) to be sin for us who knew 
no sin ; that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in Him.' That means, that we might be counted 
perfectly good in Him. Christ is called a lamb; and if 
all His goodness is given to us to be ours, we'll be called 
lambs too. So, you see, father, you can be just like a 
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poor feckless lamb in His arms, and then ye must be sure, 
ye must be safe, for He*s the Lord o' heaven and earth.' 

* Ay, ay, I must be sure. Blessings on Miss Helen, 
and blessings on you, my ain lassie. That's what I 
wanted. That's being sure. Ah, to be sure, that is the 
blessing, and I must be sure in His arms ; and it is not 
to purgatory He'll carry me ; and it's not my sorrow in 
purgatory or your masses can be needed, when it's the 
great Lord of all who has made it sure, 5wre.' 

And he closed his eyes, and a look of peace and rest 
came over his face while he softly repeated, * Ay, ay, 
sure, sure. That is the blessing, to be sure.' 

John McLean was a simple-minded, very ignorant 
man. He was a Romanist, because all his forefathers 
had been Romanists ; and he had never thought it pos- 
sible he or any of his could be anything else. He be- 
lieved all that the priest told him to believe, whether 
he understood it or not; and had never thought it 
possible that he could do otherwise. He knew there 
were people who were called heretics, knew that Mr 
M*Neil, the Presbyterian clergyman, and his small con- 
gregation, were of that class; but he did not in the 
least know why they were called so, and in what they 
were different from himself. As the priest told him 
heretics must be danmed everlastingly, he prayed often 
to the Virgin to make good Catholics of the kind Miss 
Helen, who had taught his little Nelly so many good 
things, and of her father, who was always so ready to 
help any one in distress ; but he did not at all know 
that the * good things' Miss Helen taught Nelly, were 
fast turning his own darling into a heretic. 
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No one had ever taken any pains to make him imder- 
stand what a heretic was, what Roman Catholics or 
what Protestants believed. The priest himself was an 
ignorant, as well as an indolent man. The great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of that district had been Roman 
Catholics for many generations ; and there had never 
been any one to interfere between the priest and his 
flock, or to arouse the jealousy of the former by at- 
tempts to proselytize. One careless, worldly-minded 
minister had succeeded another in the charge of the 
small Presbyterian congregation, and none had ever 
cared to inquire into the condition of the poor blind 
Papists around them. 

Within the last two years, however, a very different 
man had come among them. The present minister, Mr 
M*Neil, was an earnest servant of the Lord, and his 
whole heart was devoted to bringing souls to the know- 
ledge of the Saviour. 

His own flock had been so long neglected, and were 
in such a cold, heartless state, that his time was at flrst 
folly occupied with his labours among them ; and even 
after he had begun to direct his attention to the poor 
Roman Catholics, he was so quiet and judicious, so 
careful not to awaken the suspicions of the priest, that 
he was for some time allowed to go on his way without 
molestation; and while the poor objects of his care 
were receiving and rejoicing in the blessed truths of 
the Gospel, they were quite imconscious that these 
truths were at all different from what their priest be- 
lieved, and wished them to believe. 

Miss M*Neil, Nelly's * good Miss Helen,' pursued the 
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same course with her little pupiL The manse was very 
near John's cottage, and the attention of the minister's 
family was early attracted to little Nelly. She was 
such an active, intelligent, pleasant-looking girl, always 
so busy, and always so smiling and happy-looking, that 
they all felt much interested in her, and very desirous 
to be useful to her. 

She had had fewer advantages in the way of school- 
ing than most of her young companions. Mrs McLean 
was a delicate, spiritless woman ; and Nelly had at an 
early age made herself so Tiseful at home, that she could 
seldom be spared to go to the school, which was nearly 
three miles away. But when Miss Helen offered to 
give her instructions for an hour or two every day, and 
arranged that these two hours should be at such a time 
as her mother had least for her to do, both parents and 
child most gratefully accepted the offer. And for 
nearly two years, Nelly had gone daily to her young 
teacher, without her father or mother having the least 
scruple or doubt that there was anything wrong in her 
doing so. Had the priest been aware of this, he would 
probably have warned them of the danger of their child 
becoming a heretic. But he never showed much in- 
terest in the concerns of his flock, and John would 
have thought it *very bold to trouble his reverence 
about such a matter.' 

Miss McNeil did not try to convince her pupil of the 
errors of the Roman Catholic religion ; but she laboured 
with unwearied, prayerful earnestness to impress upon 
her heart the precious truths of the Bible. She did 
not venture to give her the Bible to read ; but she often 
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read to her such parts as she could easily understand, 
and she brought it forward to prove every doctiine she 
taught, and to enforce every duty she inculcated. 
J^elly knew that the priests forbade the reading of the 
Bible, but she also knew that they acknowledged it to 
be the word of God ; and I have already told you the 
simple reasoning with which she satisfied herself and 
her father as to the propriety of listening to and be- 
lieving these parts, which were, as she said, ' too plain 
for any one to give a wrong meaning to.' 

Since John had been ill, he had often listened with 
pleasure to what Nelly repeated to him of her lessons, 
and had learned many Bible truths without at all know- 
ing that they were taken out of the Bible. He took all 
the comfort of little Nelly's simple words, and did not 
in the least perceive how contrary they were to much 
that the priest had taught him. He was in great, in 
terrible anxiety about his soul's salvation; and as Nelly 
said that these words were God's truth, he seized upon 
them at once, and never thought of inquiring how far 
they were Roman Catholic or Protestant 

He lay for some time quite still, half-sleeping, and 
every now and then miirmuring, ' Ay, the Lord's grip 
must be a sure grip, the Lord's goodness must be a 
perfect goodness. It is all sure now, sure, quite sure.' 
And Nelly sat beside him sewing busily to make up for 
lost time, and rejoicing that she had so well remembered 
Miss Helen's words, ajid that her father had believed 
them, and been comforted. 

As she glanced at him now and then, she thought he 
looked very pale and * wearied-like;' but it was not until 
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he again called her, and she again stooped over him, th^t 
she became aware how very much his face was changed. 
She did not guess even then that it was the change of 
death ; but she was frightened, she scarcely knew why, 
and felt a wild anxiety for her mother's return. 

'Don't be feared, my bairn,' said poor John very 
feebly ; ' I'm just going, Nelly. But mind I'm in the 
Lord's arms, and I'm no caring about purgatory now ; 
for if He takes me there, it cannot be a bad place, and 
He'll take me out of it time enough, I've no doubt. 
Mind and tell your mother about the poor feckless 
lamb in the Lord's arms. And, Nelly, mind the money 
in that drawer is what I owe to puir Tony of the Brae, 
and ye must not give it to the priest for masses for me. 
Mind that, bairn, mind it,' and he grasped her hand, 
and looked anxiously in her face; * that's what 1 wanted 
to tell you, only my terrible fear about my soul made 
me forget it.' 

Nelly promised she would do all he wished. * But 
O, father,' she cried, ' ye're not going to leave us now, 
father, and mother no here.' 

The sick man gasped for breath ; Nelly held up his 
head, and he seemed relieved. 

* My blessings on her, Nelly,' he said feebly. * Mind 
you tell her about the lamb. And tell her and the 
priest not to be grieved about the want of money for 
masses for my souL Tell them I am in the Lord's 
arms, and then they'll be pleased. I cannot need them 
if I'm there. Good-bye, my bairn, I am safe. It is all 
Bure now, the Lord be prabed.' 

And then his words became so broken and low, that 
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Nelly could not hear them. Then they ceased. A few 
more long breaths. He opened his eyes suddenly, drew 
one sigh, and his jaw dropped ; all was over. 

NeUy gave a loud scream — she knew not why, for she 
did not know he was dead — and two or three women 
from the nearest cottage ran in. She was rubbing his 
hands in her own, and begging him to shut his eyes, 
and not to stare so wildly. 

' He has gone over in a dwam,' she said to the first 
woman that came in. * We must get him warmed.' 

* Ay, ay, my bairn, it's the last dwam. He'll never 
be warm mair,' said the woman. 

But Nelly would not believe her. She insisted on 
trying every means she had ever seen used to recover 
him from the long fainting fits he had lately been sub- 
ject to. The women were all so busy talking to and 
trying to qidet her, that no one heard the soimd of the 
children's voices as they passed the window, coming in 
with their mother, and the poor woman was in the 
room before any one knew of her approach. She stood 
for a moment, bewildered and stunned ; the children, 
amazed and frightened, crept behind her, all their 
merry prattle hushed. One of the neighbours moved 
the candle so that the light fell upon the dead man's 
face. The poor widow gave one wild look, tried to 
spring forward to the bedside, and fell heavily to the 
ground. 

Nelly's bewildered senses were at once recalled by 
the sight of her fainting mother and the terrified chil- 
dren. While the neighbours raised Mrs M*Lean, and 
laid her upon the only other bed the room contained, 
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Nelly took the little two-years-old Alley in her arms ; 
and in soothing him, and trying to quiet the noisy grief 
of the older children, she almost forgot her own sorrow. 

The poor widow had been away the whole day, per- 
forming the painful task of going a certain number of 
times round the chapel on her knees, hoping thereby 
to induce the Virgin to intercede for her husband's 
recovery; and she was so completely worn out with 
fatigue and fasting, that she fell into a heavy sleep as 
soon as she recovered from her faint, without at all 
understanding what had taken place, or even being 
conscious where she was. One of their kind neigh- 
boiurs took the older children home with her, and two 
of the others remained to do all that was necessary to 
the corpse, and to keep poor little Nelly company in 
her sad watch by her mother's side. The little Alley 
would not leave her arms. He fell asleep there, and 
towards morning the watchers persuaded NeUy to lie 
down with him beside her mother. 

Poor girl, she was glad to be quiet and at rest. She 
felt giddy and bevdldered, and seemed scarcely to 
know what had happened. Her two well-meaning but 
ignorant companions distressed her by their constant 
lamentations that John should have died without a 
priest, shotdd have gone with all his sins upon him for 
want of a priest to take them off. 

Nelly did not rightly understand what they meant ; 
and, distracted and confused by their many questions 
and remarks, she could not get her mind cleared upon 
the subject. But as she lay quiet and xmdisturbed 
beside her mother, she soon began to recollect all that 
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"Miaa Helen had taught her about the Saviour and sin- 
ners. And soon her doubts and fears were laid to rest 
by the simple faith, that if Jesus Christ Himself had 
enabled her father to cast all his sins upon Him, to be 
washed out in His blood, and to put his soul into His 
hands to be saved by Him, then he could need no ' man' 
priest to take away his sins ; and so, with an ea^est 
prayer to that Lord to take care of her, and teach her 
what was right, she soon fell into a quiet and refresh- 
ing sleep. 

Poor girl, she needed all the rest and refreshment 
she could get for both mind and body, for the whole 
care and labour of the family was left upon her. 

Her mother lay for several days in a stupified, half- 
conscious state. She scarcely ever spoke, took no in- 
terest in anything that was going on aroimd her, and 
seemed hardly to know or understand that her husband 
was really gone. 

The first thing that aroused her out of this stupor 
was his funeraL When she saw his body carried out 
of the house, she seemed at once to awaken to the full 
sense of her loss ; and her sorrow vented itself in such 
violent and Icaig-continued fits of weeping, that poor 
Nelly was quite alarmed. The neighbours comforted 
her, and assured her that her mother would be much 
the better of thus giving vent to her feelings. 

*The tear in the eye takes the weight from the 
heart,' they said; and they were right. When the 
violence of her grief had exhausted itself, she became 
gradually calm, and was able in the evening to ask 
from NeUy the account of the dying scene. The tear9 
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began to flow again as she listened, but tbey were quiet 
and gentle ; and sbe seemed pleased as Nelly described 
the look of peace upon her father^s face, and told how 
happy he was, resting in his Saviour's arms. 

* But oh, bairn,' she said suddenly, * why did not ye 
send for the priest ? It is a terrible thing to die with- 
out the priest.* 

' I did not know it was death, mother,' was Nelly's 
tearful answer. * But what good cotdd the priest have 
done him ? ' 

*• Her mother stared at her in astonishment and fear^ 
as she repeated — 

* What good could the priest do ! Bless the bairn I 
What are ye sayin' ? Is it not a mortal sin to die with- 
out confessing our sins ? Is not the priest needed to 
take our sins off us, before we go out of this world?' 

'But, mother,' said Nelly with simple earnestness, 
' father took his sins to the Lord that He might wash 
them out in His blood, and so he needed no priest to 
take them off him ; and he gave his soul to the Lord 
that He might save it, and so surely it must be safe.' 
Mrs M'Lean looked puzzled and doubtful 
' I do not know, bairn,' she said, with a deep sigh. 
* It seems all right that ye say, but Father Philip tells 
us we must have the priest when we're going away from 
this life; and sur6ly he knows best.' 

* Well, mother, God's truth says, that "the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin;" and so, even if it 
were a sin in poor father not to have the priest beside 
him at the last, that precious blood will wash it away 
with the rest, and so we need not be feared for him« 
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And, at any rate, I can't think that can be sin that conld 
not be helped ; and ye know Father Philip was away, 
and did not come home till last night.' 

This last argument seemed to set the poor widow's 
heart at rest, and she began to discuss with Nelly their 
future plans. 

John M'Lean had always been a sober, hard-working 
man; and while he was in health, he had not only kept 
his family comfortably and respectably, but had also 
laid up a little sum of money in the bank. But he had 
been long ill, and out of work; and now the expenses 
of his funeral, the priest's fees, etc., had swallowed up 
all that remained of that little fund, and except the two 
pounds owing to Tony of the Brae, a very few shillings 
was all they had. 

Nelly told her mother about the two poimds which, 
her father had borrowed at a time when he could not 
send to the bank to draw out his own money, and re- 
peated the promise he had extorted from her, that it 
should be repaid immediately. The widow assented at 
once to the necessity of doing so. 

* Take it to him to-morrow, Nelly, as soon as ye can, 
for his bit laddie is very ill, and maybe he'll be wanting 
to get things for him, and maybe he'll be thinking that 
we'll not be able to pay it, and so we must set his mind 
at rest.' 
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CHAPTER II. 

9/ht Iflriesf 8 Cxtrst 




I ARLY the next forenoon, when NeUy was 
laying out her mother's clothes prepara- 
tory to helping her to dress, they were 
surprised by a visit from Father Philip. The 
widow, astonished and flurried, scarcely knew 
whether to be most pleased by such an honour, 
or vexed to be foimd in bed, and unprepared to re- 
ceive him with proper respect. 

NeUy, having placed a chair for him with all proper 
reverence, took up Alley, and ran with him into a 
neighbouring cottage, lest, as she said, * he might not 
be behaving himself before his reverence.' She had to 
stay for a minute to explain to the neighbour why Alley 
was given into her charge. She had also to run up the 
brae behind the cottage, to where the older boys and 
little Betsy were playing, in order to warn them that 
they must not come in to make a noise until the priest 
went away ; and then she hastened back, half afraid that 
Father Philip might come upon the dangerous subject 
of the masses for her father's soul, and might even per- 
suade her mother to part with Tony's two poimds. 

And her fears were not groundless. Father Philip 
had been lately present at a meeting of Roman Catholic 
priests, and had been in pretty plain terms admonished 
that his zeal for the welfare of the Church was sus- 
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pected to be somewhat cold, and particularly that less 
revenue was derived from his parish than from any 
other of equal size in the kingdom. Stung by these 
reproaches and taunts, he returned home with the firm 
resolution to be henceforward more strict with his 
parishioners, and by the large amoimt of contributions 
he should exact from them, to prove to his brethren 
the injustice of their accusations. At John's funeral 
he heard the neighbours conversing about the circum- 
stances of the family ; and the small siun in the bank 
having been mentioned, he had come to see the widow 
with the express purpose of extorting from her a goodly 
proportion of her supposed wealth for masses for her 
husband's souL 

The fact of John's having died without confession 
was a fair ground to work upon in exciting her fears 
for his safety. And when Nelly returned, she found 
her mother listening, with a face full of misery, to the 
priest's artfully-drawn pictures of the horrors of pur- 
gatory. 

* But oh, your reverence, what can I do ?' cried the 
poor woman ; * I'd think no penance too hard, no 
pilgrimage too great, I'd do anything to save my dear, 
dear husband, if you'll only tell me what.' 

'I hope, Mrs McLean,' was the priest's somewhat 
stem answer, ' that you are not ignorant of the means 
our holy mother church mercifully provides for this 
end.' 

* By masses, you mean ; but oh, your reverence, I've 
no money to pay for them,' she replied, in a faltering 
tone of deep anxiety. 

8 
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*No money, Mrs M*Lean?' he asked, still more 
sternly. 

* A very few shillings is all I have, and Til give 
every penny of it gladly, joyfully ; but it is so little.' 

■ * And you are sure a few shillings is all you possess ? ' 
he asked again, looking keenly at her. 

*A11, all, except two pounds we owe Tony of the 
Brae,' she answered, despairingly. 

* It is qidte right to pay yoiu: debts, but your debt 
to the holy church ought to be the first thought. Pay 
these two poimds for masses now, and let Tony wait 
till you can make up your debt to him. Siurely he can 
wait better than your poor husband can in the fires of 
purgatory,' he added, solemnly. 

Nelly looked anxiously at her mother ; she thought 
she seemed inclined to yield, and she exclaimed eagerly, 

* But, your reverence, that money is not oiurs. Father 
promised to pay it as soon as he drew it from the bank. 
That money is Tony's ; indeed it is not ours.' 

The priest looked at her in indignant surprise, and 
sternly asked what she knew about the matter, that 
she should presume to interfere. 

, *I know,' said Nelly, with spirit, *that money is 
Tony's; and I know the Lord has said, "I love not 
robbery for burnt-offering !"' 

* And who are you, that presume to teach me ? ' he 
demanded, furiously, * who dare to take the holy word 
into your mouth ? ' 

* I don't wish to teach you, sir,' said Nelly simply, 
and more humbly ; * I only wish to tell you the reason 
why we think it right to keep this money for Tony: 
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father made ine promise to pay it to him, and he said 
he did not need masses for' 

* I see it all now,' cried the priest furiously, * I see 
now why he was content to die without confession. 
Woman, your husband was a wretched heretic. But 
I bid ye think where he is now. I bid ye ask yourself 
if he will now think he needs no masses. Can you not 
hear his voice entreating you to save him from his 
torments, and can you hear that voice without pity ? 
Can you think without shuddering on his present state ?' 

'Hush, man, cruel, heartless that ye are!' cried 
Nelly, in great agitation ; prudence and respect all for* 
gotten in pity for her mother and indignation against 
the priest. * How dare ye add sorrow to the full 
heart ? If you really believe it is with my father as 
you say, you might surely do what you can to save 
him, without waiting for a miserable bribe of money. 
That a poor two pounds should be put against a man's 
soul ! Mother, dear mother, you cannot believe it.' 

The priest rose hastily, glared upon her for a minute 
in speechless anger, and then burst forth with a torrent 
of bitter curses and denunciations. When he had ex- 
hausted his store of imprecations, he strode out of the 
room without casting a look upon the poor trembhng 
woman. He paused at the threshold, and lifting up 
both hands, exclaimed — 

* My curse, the curse of our holy mother church, be 
upon the house and all it contains, so long as it har- 
bours that cursed heretic, the miserable destroyer of 
her father's soul, the vile agent of Satan, the blasphem- 
ing enemy of God I' 
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Mrs McLean had started up in bed, and looked after 
him, with a face full of horror. She tried to speak, but 
could not ; and when she heard the door close after 
him, she sank back upon her pillow, with a groan of 
utter wretchedness. 

* Mother, dear mother, never mind him,' cried Nelly, 
kneeling by her bedside. ' Don't think the Lord will 
listen to his curse — ^bad, cruel man that he is. Dear 
mother, don't look so wild. Speak to me, mother ; oh 
mother, look at me, don't stare in that way,' she con- 
tinued, terrified at the vacant look of despair in her 
mother's face. 

But Mrs M*Lean did not seem to hear her. She lay 
quite still, her eyes fixed on the roof of the bed, with a 
look of horror and misery. 

* Mother, mother,' cried poor Nelly, * he knows 
nothing ; never mind what he says, don't be afraid of 
the curse of such a wicked, heartless'—— 

* Hush, hush I ' cried the mother, wildly, again start- 
ing up ; * don't speak such wicked words. Have you 
not done mischief enough already? Bairn, bairn you've 
broken your mother's heart, and ruined your father's 
souL Oh, John, John, darling of my heart, joy of my 
life, that I should live to hear that said of you, and I 
not able to help you, able to do nothing for you;' 
and she called wildly to the priest to come back and 
take off his curse, promising to do anything, everything 
he could wish, if he would but bless her poor husband ; 
promising that her life should be one continued penance, 
if that could do any good ; or that she should toil night 
and day for money to pay him, if he would only say 
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masses for her dearest John. She took do notice of 
poor Nelly's tears and entreaties that she would lie 
down and be quiet, but went on incessantly with her 
wild, incoherent lamentations, tossing her arms above 
her head, wringing her hands, rocking herself to and 
fro, while deep shuddering sobs shook her whole body. 
Nelly grew more and more frightened, and knew not 
what to do; she was afraid to leave her to call for 
assistance, and was, besides, unwilling that their neigh- 
bours should hear her father so spoken of. 

* Oh, if Miss Helen would but come V 

A step was heard on the threshold, the latch was 
lifted. Could it be Miss Helen ? No, but it was the 
person who next to her was the most welcome visitor 
Nelly could have had. It was a very good old woman, 
who lived a little distance from them. She was a soli- 
tary woman, all her family being married ; and she had 
been of much use to the M 'Leans during John's illness, 
often sitting up with him at night, when his poor wife 
was worn out, taking the younger children away to 
keep the house quiet, washing their clothes, and such 
kind offices. She was one of Mr McNeil's congrega- 
tion, so that Nelly could confide to her the cause of her 
mother's distress more easily than she could have done 
to any of her Papist neighbours. 

Mrs M'Lean seemed quite unconscious of old Nanny's 
presence ; she did not hear, or at least did not heed, 
what she said to her, but went on with her wild talk- 
ing and gestures, as before. 

* She's almost out of her mind, Nelly. If we could 
get something to give her, that might quiet her a little, 
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so that she would hear a body speak. Have you any 
of that fine draught Mr M'Neil used to send your father ? 
You mind how it used to quiet him when he was rest- 
less.' 

Yes, the bottle had been filled the very day her 
father had died, and Nelly ran to fetch it. It was not 
for some time, however — ^not till she was completely worn 
out with her own vehemence — that they could persuade 
Mrs M'Lean to take it. But when she had done so, the 
effect was even more immediate and powerful than they 
had expected. John had taken it for a long while, and 
Mr M*Neil had several times increased the quantity of 
the opiate it contained, as the former strength began to 
lose its effect; so that it was now much stronger than 
it ought to have been given to one wholly imused to 
take opiates of any kind. 

Neither Nelly nor old Nanny were at all aware of 
this, and they rejoiced greatly to see the poor widow's 
sobs cease, and she fall into a soimd, heavy sleep. 

Old Nanny remained with Nelly for some time, and 
heard from her more particularly all that had passed* 
She confirmed Nelly in her hope that the priest's curse 
could do no harm, and in her belief, which was ever 
becoming stronger and more cheering, that her father's 
soul was happy in the presence of his blessed Saviour, 
to whom he had committed it, and that purgatory waa 
but an idle tale. 

In truth, the priest's violence, and avaricious desire 
for the money, had opened Nelly's eyes more than 
anything else had ever done; and she had already 
formed the determination to leave Father Philip's reli- 
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gion (as she called it) altogether, and to take to Miss 
Helen's. 

When Nanny had given Nelly all the comfort she 
could, seeing that Mrs McLean was likely to sleep qidetly 
for some time, she rose to go, saying that she would take 
the children home for the rest of the day, and bring 
them back in the evening, when she could see how the 
poor woman was, and remain with her all night, if it was 
necessary. 

. Nelly, afraid lest her mother's fears about purgatory 
might induce her afterwards to part with Tony's money, 
begged old Nanny to take it to him, that so all temptation 
might be taken away. 

' Mother bid me take it the first thing to-day; and as 
I cannot leave her, will you do it for me ?' 

Nanny willingly agreed, and went away, leaving Nelly 
to sit qidetly by her mother's bedside, imtil she awoke. 
- Miss M*Neil had taught Nelly both to sew and knit 
very well, and she had always full emplojrment of that 
kind in making and mending the clothes of the family, 
for her mother was an indifferent workwoman. She 
had always been an active little girl, who liked to be 
ever busy about something or other; and Miss M*Neil 
had taken great pains to teach her to be industrious 
and helpful to her mother from principle. As she had 
become more industrious and useful, Mrs McLean had 
become more indolent and helpless, so that, even before 
her father's death, the management and work of the 
little household had been left in her willing hands. 

And now, as she sat working by her mother's bedside, 
her thoughts were as busy as.h^ fingers, planning how 
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they were to Kve now that her father was gone, and 
how she could earn enough to support them alL 
• She had counted the money left when she paid out 
Tony's two pounds, and there were only a few shillings. 
But then their half-year's rent was paid, and they had 
a fine store of potatoes, a considerable quantity of oat- 
meal, and a large stack of peats, so that want would be 
kept from them for a time at least. They had a very 
good garden, and Sam, her eldest brother, was now 
getting a big boy. He and she could, she thought, keep 
it all right between them. They had a cow, which 
grazed on the wild braes near, without costing them 
anything, and she was to calve in a few months, and 
then they would have her calf to selL The garden, the 
cow, and the pig, would keep them in food, she hoped, 
and she must earn the rent by her labour. 

Nelly was not dismayed at this prospect. She was 
willing to work hard, and was not much afraid of want- 
ing employment. The laird, it is true, was an absentee, 
and there was no rich family in the neighbourhood to 
give work or help to the poor. But there were several 
farmers who had large farms, and were, as the country 
people say, well to do. Her father had been a great 
favourite with them all, and she felt sure that both 
they and their wives would for his sake gladly help hei* 
in any way they could. 

Sometimes extra help was needed in the house upon 
the occasion of a large washing, a house-cleaning, a 
sheet-making, or some such press of work ; and Nelly 
was so well known as a clever, handy, as well as in- 
dustrious girl, that she was almost sure of being the 
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first to be chosen for such services. Some of the lighter 
kinds of field labour she could quite well undertake, 
and could look forward to earning occasionally a few 
shillings in that way. Perhaps she might even be en- 
gaged as a shearer next harvest. Old Nanny said she 
was a wonderful shearer for her age ; and as some parts 
of each farm lay in well-sheltered valleys, where the 
grain was ripe before the shearers who had gone to the 
lowland harvest could return home, there was generally 
a great want of hands, and any of the farmers woidd 
be willing to engage her, yoimg as she was. 

At any rate, if they could get on till harvest, they 
would do finely then. All the children could glean. 
Little Betsy could generally earn her own dinner and 
supper by looking afler one or two little children while 
their mothers were shearing. Though only seven years 
old, she was a steady, pleasant-tempered little lassie, 
and was quite contented to sit for hours at a time 
amusing either her own Alley or a neighbour's child, 
with making garlands of flowers, singing songs, or play* 
ing at bo-peep. Then Mrs McLean was well paid by 
those mothers who went to the lowlands, for taking 
care of their younger children during their absence. 
In short, harvest time was a busy and a happy time 
for each and all. 

Besides these more regular emplo3rments, there were 
a few chance ways of earning money. Sometimes a 
trustworthy messenger was required to go to the near- 
est town, ten miles off, and Nelly was proudly conscious 
that she was considered perfectly trustworthy. Some* 
times Mrs McNeil, or some of the farmers' wives, took 
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a fancy to make preserves of brambles or blaeberries, 
and Nelly and her little brothers were weU paid for all 
they could gather. Then Miss Helen had taught her 
a new and superior mode of making rush-lights, and 
she could find a ready sale for as many as she could 
make. And Nelly's heart filled with gratitude and joy, 
as one after another of these various resources came to 
her mind ; and with simple earnestness she thanked her 
loving Father in heaven who had given her so many 
ways of helping her mother. 

She had full time for such thoughts, full time to 
feel first surprise, and then alarm, at the length of Mrs 
McLean's sleep. It was not imtil late in the afternoon 
that she succeeded in rousing her enough to persuade 
her to take some food ; and as soon as she had swal- 
lowed what Nelly gave her, she fell again into a heavy 
sleep. She was awakened a second time in the evening 
by the children coming home with Nanny ; but she 
looked stupid and confused, and complained of head- 
ache and sickness, so that both Nanny and Nelly began 
to fear they had done wrong in giving her the draught. 

She awoke on the following morning, however, ap- 
parently as well as usual, was able to get up, to go 
about the house, and to return to all her old habits 
and occupations. 

But though apparently well in body, she was not so 
in mind ; a settled melancholy had come upon her. She 
never spoke even to Nelly of her husband's death, or of 
the priest's visit ; but a constant expression of misery, 
almost of despair, told how much these things filled 
her mind. She seemed to have lost all interest even 
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in lier cliildren, and expressed neither hope nor fear, 
when Nelly repeated to her all the plans she had laid 
for the future. Nelly saw, therefore, that everything 
depended upon herself, that she must both arrange and 
carry out all measures for the good of the family. 

The £b*st thing to be done was to find out how much 
assistance she could depend upon getting from those to 
whom she looked for work. And accordingly she set 
off one morning, about a fortnight after her father's 
death, to make a long round to all the farms to make 
known her wishes, and ask what likelihood there was 
of success. 

. But here poor Nelly was to meet with a bitter dis- 
appointment Instead of the kindly looks, the warm 
welcome she had expected, and had until now always 
met with, one looked coldly and shyly upon her; 
another seemed distressed and confused ; none would 
promise work ; and at last, one more blunt than the rest 
told her plainly that they could do nothing for her, 
that the priest had been roimd aU the neighbourhood, 
and had forbidden every one to give her or her family 
any assistance. 

Had Nelly not been so occupied with her home con- 
cerns, she might have been prepared for this. She 
might have seen coldness and embarrassment in the 
manners of the neighbours towards her; might have 
observed that few came now to see her mother, that 
few now stopped her when she met or passed them on 
the road, as they had been used to do, to ask for her 
mother, or to say some kind encouraging word. But 
^he had been too busy to notice this, and the shock 
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was now all the greater. She quietly thanked her in- 
formant for her plain dealing, and then with a sad and 
utterly downcast heart she took her way homeward. 

What could she do ? How was she to support the 
family ? The McNeils could not help her. They were 
poor themselves, and had already too many claims upon 
them. There was not a single human creature to whom 
she could look. Must her dear mother and the children 
starve, and she not able to help them? And as the 
picture of want and misery rose before her mind, her 
courage failed altogether ; she sat down upon the bank, 
and gave way to a bitter fit of crying. 

* But crymg will do no good,' she suddenly exclaimed, 
checking her sobs and drying her eyes. * And what will 
do good ? There is no one to help us, no one ! no one I ' 

But then she remembered, that although there was 
no earthly friend to help, yet they had a Father in 
heaven, all -willing, all-seeing, all-powerful; and she 
lifted up her heart in prayer to Him, that He would 
give her grace to trust Him as her shepherd, who 
would teach, lead, and support her in all difficulties. 
And the precious words, * Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing? and one of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father. But the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. Fear ye not therefore; 
ye are of more value than many sparrows,* came to her 
mind, and, comforted and strengthened, she rose and 
went on her way. 

Her day's work had been got through much sooner 
than she had expected. There had been no pressing 
invitation to sit down and rest, to stay and get dinner, 
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or to wait until some little dainty could be got ready 
for her to take home to her mother. All her visits had 
been very short; and one advantage was, that she had 
now time to go to the manse to tell all her difficulties 
to her kind Miss Helen, and to get from her encourage- 
ment and advice as to her future plans. 

Sympathy, tender and full, she at once received, but 
advice and encouragement were more difficult to give. 
Much as they desired to help her, none of the family 
at the manse could see any present way of doing so. 

*Has your mother no friends elsewhere, Nelly, to 
whom you could go, and where you might get work?' 
asked Mr McNeil, after a long and fruitless discussion. 

' She has an aunt in Edinbiurgh,' said Nelly ; ' but 
oh, sir, we cannot leave home : we could never go away 
from you all, and leave our own bonny hills to live in 
Edinburgh ; it would break mother's heart.' 

And Nelly's own seemed full at the very thought, as 
she turned hastily away to hide her tears. Her kind 
friends felt deeply for aU the pain they knew such a 
plan must cause ; but they could see no chance of poor 
Nelly's being able to stand against the opposition of 
the enraged priest. The neighbours had shown already 
how completely they were under his influence, and how 
the dread of offending him had triumphed over their 
kindly feelings of pity for the poor widow and father- 
less, and over their old aflection for them. And with- 
out employment how could they gain a livelihood? 
They represented the matter to Nelly in its strongest 
light, and encouraged her to trust in the Lord, to look 
to Him for comfort and coimtenance in a strange land ; 
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and they succeeded in reconciling her, in some measure, 
to the project. 

But how could she ever get her mother to consent 
to leave the house where she had lived with the hus- 
band who was now gone, to leave the friends who had 
loved and known him, and the grave where his body 
was laid ? It seemed impossible that this could ever 
be done; Nelly had not the least hope that any one 
could accomplish it. 

But she was mistaken. Mrs McLean's mind was 
constantly filled with the fearful images the priest had 
presented to it, with terrible fears about her husband's 
state; and a restless desire to escape from all that could 
recall his image or these thoughts, made her at once 
seize upon the proposed plan. 

The aunt was written to, and answered kindly. She 
could get them a house at a reasonable rent, and hoped 
to get them work if they were only willing to be in- 
dustrious. Their rent had been paid imtil Whitsun- 
day ; and with occasional help from the manse, and 
from friends whom the M*Neils had interested in their 
case, they contrived to keep themselves in tolerable 
comfort until then. And long before that, Nelly was 
reconciled, nay, eager to go. The coldness of old and 
well loved friends was a bitter trial, and one which 
could not be removed even by the increased kindness 
of the M*Neils, and of those neighbours who belonged 
to the Protestant Church. And her mother's restless- 
ness increased to such a degree, that she felt glad when 
the time of their departure came, and when the last sad 
partings were over. 
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It was not without mucli anxiety that the McNeils 
bade them good-bye. They saw far more clearly than 
Nelly did how utterly useless Mrs McLean had become, 
how entirely the welfare of the whole family depended 
upon Nelly, and she a girl little more than fourteen. 
They knew better than she did the great difficulty of 
getting employment in such a town as Edinburgh, and 
the difference between the expense of living there and 
in the Highlands. The aimt promised fairly, but per- 
haps might be unable, though willing, to keep her 
promises. They had written to the very few friends 
they had in Edinburgh, to interest them in behalf of 
the McLeans ; but they knew these friends had already 
more claims upon them than they were able to satisfy. 
Still no better plan presented itself, and they could 
not remain where they were. 

In spiritual as well as in temporal matters. Miss 
M*Neil was anxious about her young favourite. Since 
the priest's visit, Nelly had openly and decidedly de-r 
clared herself a Protestant. She had obtained a Bible, 
read it earnestly and regularly, delighted in it with her 
whole heart, and had learned to apply its precepts and 
its promises to her own circumstances, with singular 
correctness, and a touching simplicity. She realized in 
a striking degree the constant presence and care of her 
heavenly Father, rejoiced in this sense of His presence, 
trusted to Him fully, and endeavoured earnestly to 
please and serve Him. 

But in one so loving, so quick to feel every kindness, 
80 grateful for it, all this might well be, and still she 
might not be really, savingly united to Christ. She 
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zoiglit have no knowledge of sin, no belief in her own 
sinfulness, and no sense of her need of Christ as a 
Saviour, to stand between her and God's just wrath on 
account of sin. Her love, her gratitude, her delight 
in God, might all proceed from merely natural feelings, 
because she had learned to believe that He loved her, 
cared for her, and watched over her, because all the 
beautiful images of His tenderness and love contained 
in the Bible had excited in her heart a natural love 
and admiration for Him. 

And Miss McNeil sometimes thought that this was all 
Nelly had yet learned ; and now she was going away 
among strangers, where there might be no one to take 
any interest in her spiritual welfare, or, what would be 
far worse, where she might meet with injudicious 
Christians, who, delighted with the fair promise her 
character gave, and with the picturesque simplicity of 
her religious belief, might flatter her that all was well, 
and keep her further than ever from the right road. 

But there was no help ; they must go, and the kind 
Mends they left could only pray that the all-wise, all- 
good Lord would Himself guide and teach them. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

^ellj in S^roitbU 

f UT not to make my story too long, I must 
ask you to imagine our friends safely 
arrived in Edinbiurgh, where they were 
most kindly welcomed by their aunt, Mrs Brown. 
The house she had provided for them seemed 
to them a very grand place indeed. It was in 
one of those streets at the south side of the town, which 
used to be inhabited by the great and wealthy of the 
land ; and their two rooms, with their high roofs and 
large windows, looked quite magnificent in the eyes of 
our Highlanders, accustomed to their own small, dark 
cabin. But to them, the greatest beauty of their new 
house was, that from the windows could be seen a hill, 
Arthur Seat, — the hill, as they soon learned to call it 
It made their new home look like home to them, far 
sooner than they could have believed possible. 

Mrs Brown's assurances that they would easily get 
plenty of work were quite as flattering by word as they 
had been by letter. 

She had spoken to all her customers about them, 
and her grocery shop was quite a favourite with the 
better kind of servants ; and they had all promised to 
speak to their mistresses. And her Jane was a dress- 
maker, and well employed, and had spoken to all her 
customers, and shown the ' grand character ' Mr McNeil 

4 
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had sent them of Nelly. So she was sure they must 
easily get as much to do as they could "wdsh ; and in a 
town like Edinbiurgh there could be no want of work, 
if one was but willing to do it. 

So said and so thought Mrs Brown, who always be- 
lieved what she wished, and who had met with few 
difficulties in life to check her hopeful spirit. Her 
husband, a mason, was a first-rate workman, in constant 
employment, with high wages. He was a surly-tem- 
pered man, but perfectly sober, and never wasted a 
farthing on drink or idle amusements. Before their 
marriage he had saved as much money as had enabled 
him to furnish his house very comfortably, and to stock 
a shop, over which his wife presided while he was 
working at his trade. It was in a good situation. Mrs 
Brown^s easy good temper made her a general favourite, 
and the concern had always been most flourishing. The 
Browns had therefore never known what want meant ; 
and Mrs Brown fancied that every one might fare as 
well as she did, if they were only willing to exert them- 
selves. She saw poverty aroimd her, it is true ; but 
her husband said that it was * the people's own fault, 
— ^they were lazy, or wasteful, or drunken.' And she 
believed him, and assured Nelly that if she were not 
lazy, nor wasteful, nor drunken, she must get on. 
Nelly believed her, and felt more cheered and hopeful 
than she had done for many a day. This did not last 
long. The first thing that startled her was the rent 
she was told they were to pay for this grand house. 

Six pounds a year I But perhaps there was a good 
bit of potato ground with it ? Only she did not see it. 
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* Potato ground, child!' cried Mrs Brown, half 
amused, half angry. * What are you dreaming of? 
Why, where could all the families in the stair get 
potato ground, in a crowded place like this ?' 

* But six pounds a year ! and only for house-room ! 
How could they pay it ?' asked Nelly timidly. 

* Only for house-room indeed ! And was the housc'- 
room not worth it ? How were they to pay it ? Why, 
what would they think of having to pay fifteen poimds, 
as she had ? ' And Mrs Brown looked angry and vexed. 
Nelly, unwilling to appear ungrateful for all the trouble 
she had taken in getting the house made comfortable, 
said no more ; but asked when Mrs Brown would be 
ready to go with her, as she had proposed, to call on 
the different friends who had promised to supply her 
with work. 

Whenever she chose, Mrs Brown said, — ^the sooner the 
better, — ^that day if she liked. And she repeated her 
favourite assertion, that none who were willing to work 
could want employment in such a place as Edinburgh. 

And again Nelly was cheered by the assertion, and 
get out in high spirits. They spent a fatiguing day in 
going from one house to another ; to a great friend of 
Mrs Brown's, who was a housekeeper in a large family 
where they had always plain work to give out ; to 
another particular friend, a lady's maid in another 
large family; to Mrs Somebody, who kept a haber- 
dasher's shop, and employed a great many sewing 
girls; to Mrs Somebody else, who was so friendly^ 
and knew half the respectable families in Edinburgh ; 
and so on. And they returned home late in the 
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afternoon with many fair promises, but with nothing 
else. 

The housekeeper had regaled them with wine and 
cake ; had asked many, and, as Nelly thought, rather 
rude questions, as to how * folks contrived to live in 
the Highlands ; ' and had dismissed them with the assur- 
ance that she should do what she could for them. The 
lady's maid had been almost too busy to speak to them ; 
but had promised to send for Nelly whenever there was 
anything for her to do. And, in short, each and all 
assured her that by-and-bye they certainly would be 
able to give her work ; but not one seemed aware how 
pressing was her necessity for immediate employment 
and ready payments. And Nelly went home, wearied 
and cast down, to count over the few shillings remaining 
of what the M*Neils had collected for the expense of 
their journey, and to calculate how long it could be 
made to last 

And day passed after day, week after week, month 
after month, and still promises of future employment 
was all they had got. Their money had been spent 
long ago. One article after another of their furniture 
and of their scanty wardrobes had been sold ; and now 
the cold winter months were coming on, and they were 
without proper clothing, without fire, almost without 
food. 

But Mrs Brown was well off. Could she not help 
them a little until Nelly was able to get work ? She 
could, and would have done so most gladly, if it had 
depended on her. But her husband was, as I said, a 
furly man* He had always been averse to the McLeans 
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coming to Edinburgh, prophesying they would come 
to be a biirden on his family ; and now, to prevent his 
prophecy from coming true, he forbade his wife to take 
any charge of them. 

*Let them go back to their own friends,' he said, 
* if they cannot support themselves here. Their own 
parish is bound to provide for them, and I have a large 
enough family of my own.* 

And so decidedly did he speak, so closely did he 
watch her, that it was very little help she could give 
thenL Once, when Jane had a great press of work, she 
had condescended to engage Nelly for a few days to do 
the easier parts ; and Nelly, clever and observing, had 
so far profited by the insight thus obtained into the 
mysteries of dressmaking, as to fit herself for making 
up the Sunday frocks of some of her neighbours' 
children, and so earning a few shillings. 

The neighbours all liked her, and were sorry for the 
poor helpless widow and her children ; but they were 
very poor, and had too hard a struggle to keep them- 
selves in life, to be able to help others. And so, during 
these long summer months, they had oflen, oilen known 
what extreme himger meant, and had scarcely ever lain 
down at night, with the certainty of any provision for 
the morrow. 

But even the hunger and the cold, the uncertainty 
and fears of the future, were not Nelly's sorest trouble. 
Her mother's spirits had revived very much upon their 
first arrival in Edinburgh, and for a week or two she 
seemed almost cheerful again. But as difficulties began 
to press upon her, her spirits soon failed, and her fits 
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of silent gloom 'were only interrupted by fits of un- 
reasonable, fretful complaining. At such times she 
would reproach Nelly as the cause of all their sorrows, 
first in quarrelling with the priest, and then in per- 
suading them to leave their old friends and come 
among such a heartless set of people ; and forgetting 
how large a share of their sorrows poor Nelly took 
upon herself, she would weep and complain for hours 
together, as if she were the only sufferer. 

Nelly bore it all meekly and humbly, but she felt it 
deeply, and pined for the peace and affection of her 
old home far more than for its comfort and plenty. 
The boys were another cause of grief; she had been 
imable to send them to school, and plajdng all day 
with rude, idle boys in the streets, they became rude 
and rebellious. Sam, in particular, openly and decidedly 
resisted all her gentle attempts to influence him, and 
seemed to have lost every good and kind feeling — ^to 
care only how best to hfelp and please himself. 

Little Betsy was as patient, as contented as ever; but 
she and Alley, her darling Alley, were day by day 
growing thinner and paler, and often she feared that a 
few more days of privation might end in the death of 
one or both. 

Still her courage did not fail, still she held fast her 
trust and confidence in the goodness and care of her 
heavenly Father; and as she went about her little 
household labours, or sat up late in the night trying 
to patch up their old worn-out clothes, or carried Alley 
many a weary step out to the hill-side, hoping that the 
fresh air might brighten his heavy eyes, or bring a 
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colour into his pale cheeks, still were her thoughts 
often turned to the Shepherd who had promised to 
lead and to care for her, still was she strengthened and 
comforted by the precious promises of His own holy 
book, still was she able to rest in the sense of His 
continual presence and blessing. 

About the end of October she was rejoiced by an 
order from a lady to make a dozen of night-gowns. 
There was a great deal of work about them, a number 
of frills, and a great deal of fine stitching. But Nelly 
did not care for the labour or trouble. Night and day 
she Worked at them, carefully, faithfully, making every 
stitch as neat and as fine as she could, and upheld imder 
the fatigue by the hopes of payment. At last they were 
finished, and with a joyful heart she took them home, pro- 
mising the children to bring back a good dinner for once. 

She was kept long waiting in the lobby. Then a 
lady's maid came to tell her that the work was very good, 
and her mistress was well pleased. But the money? 
Nelly hesitated, blushed, and in a faltering voice asked 
if she could be paid. Not to-day, her mistress was too 
busy, the woman said ; she might call in a day or two. 

Poor Nelly : And they had not a single penny in 
the house, nor a morsel of food. A small shawl she 
wore over her poor, thin, tattered frock was sold for a 
few pence, and gave them a scanty meal for that day. 
Another call on the morrow, another order to call again, 
another return home without food or money. How sore 
was her heart as she caught Betsy's wistful look when 
she opened the door, and heard Alley's weak, wailing 
cry, * so hungry, so cold.' Sh$ took him in her arms, 
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and tried to soothe and amtuse him, while her own tears 
were falling fast, and while she listened silently and 
patiently to her mother's unreasonable complaints. It 
was one of her talking days, and she went on proving 
to her own perfect satisfaction that it was all Nelly's 
fault that they had not got the money, and that she had 
done it on purpose to tease them. 

Then Sam and Bob came in ; and the former, fierce 
from hunger, struck poor little Alley for crying, and 
told Nelly that if she could not give him food, he must 
go and steal it — ^he could not starve. 

* Not that, oh, not that,' she cried in agony ; * only 
wait till I come back: I will get something;' and putting 
down the child, scarcely hearing his cries and sobs, she 
hurried out, she knew not whither. 

* O Lord, do Thou help us, for none other will I ' she 
cried again and again, as she ran up the street. 

But where to go ? What to do ? Their aunt was 
the only person from whom they could ask help, and 
she was very unwilling to apply to her. She had long 
ere this found out that the husband looked upon them 
with an unfriendly and suspicious eye ; and the feel- 
ing, half pride, half delicacy, of which Highlanders have 
80 much, had made her visits to her aunt very few. 
Mrs Brown, one of those easy- tempered people who take 
trouble and sorrow of all kinds very quietly, whether 
it be their own or other people's, had lately gone seldom 
to see her niece, because she disliked to see suffering she 
could not relieve ; so that she did not know to what 
straits they were reduced, or she mjght, in spite of her 
husband, have done sonjething for them. 
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It did not take Nelly long to get to the door of the 
shop, but it was long before she could make up her 
mind to go in. But it must be done ; Sam must be 
saved from sin ; and with another earnest prayer she 
^imidly opened the door. 

Her aunt was from home. The only person in the 
shop was Sally, the second daughter, an exaggerated 
likeness of her father, more surly, more miserly. She 
listened coldly to Nelly's falteringly told tale, at first 
refused any help, and then, with the most ungracious, 
grudging manner, gave her a sixpence. 

It gave Nelly bitter pain to take it so offered, but 
yet she did not forget to thank the Lord who had sent 
them even this small sum. She bought a loaf of bread, 
and took it home, to have her heart sickened by seeing 
how the elder boys tore it from her, and seemed to 
grudge the small proportion she with difficulty suc- 
ceeded in keeping for the little ones. And they used 
80 to love Alley, and to make such a pet of him. Oh, 
how hunger had changed them I And saddened to the 
very heart, almost despairing, she again went out ; and 
without knowing why or how, she foimd herself wan- 
dering up her favourite walk at the foot of the hill. 
That hill seemed more like a friend, more like the dear 
old home, than her fretful, imsympathizing mother, or 
her imkind, fierce brothers ; and she threw herself down 
upon her face on the grass, as if here at least she 
might find rest, kindness, and pity. She did not now 
find relief in tears, as she had done in her solitary walk 
home that sad day at Glenshia, when the first blight 
fell upon all her hopes. But she lay in a sort of 
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miserable dream, scarcely knowing what thoughts were 
passing through her mind| only conscious of a feeling 
of utter misery. Now, as then, however, the first thing 
that comforted her was the remembrance that there 
was a God full of love and tenderness ever near her, 
who saw all her sorrow, and felt for her in every di£B- 
feulty. Now, as then, the words, * Thou, Lord, seest 
me,' seemed to give her new life. And now, as then, 
an earnest cry to that God for help comforted and 
strengthened her ; and she rose up to return home with 
a new courage to bear and to labour. 

She was surprised, as she turned to go home, to see 
Sam coming slowly towards her. Poor boy 1 his heart 
was not quite so hard as it seemed. As soon as his 
hunger was a little satisfied, he began to feel ashamed 
and sorry for his unkindness to Nelly. He saw that 
she did not keep even a morsel of the bread for her own 
eating ; he observed the wild look of misery in her 
face as she left the house ; and he soon followed her, 
anxious to make up to her for his unkindness, though 
not knowing how. When she threw herself upon the 
grass, he himg back a little, he did not know what to 
say. He thought she was crying, and he did not like 
to see her cry. But now, when she turned towards 
him a calm, peaceful face, he took courage and went 
up to her. 

* I say, Nelly,' he began rather gruffly, for his pride 
made him try to cover his shame and sorrow, * there 
is no use going on this way. I am going to begin to- 
morrow, and I'll go to every shopkeeper in Edinburgh, 
till I find some one who will give me work. I'm a big 
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boy, and should be doing something for mother and 
the rest.' 

Nelly's heart swelled with gratitude to God, who 
seemed thus to have already heard her prayer; and 
quite forgetting all Sam's hard speeches, she entered 
kindly and readily into his plans, talking to him all thfi 
way home in such a pleasant, cheerful way, showing 
such a confidence in his wish to serve her, such a belief 
in his affection, as had more effect in softening his 
heart, than the longest lecture or the most eloquent 
appeals could have had 

On the following morning Nelly felt weak and ill ; 
and well she might, for she had tasted no food the day 
before ; neither had her mother, and she was this day 
too weak to leave her bed The fretfulness had passed, 
she was now sunk in one of her fits of black despond- 
ency. Sam, with Bob, set off early on their work- 
hunting expedition; and Nelly, persuading the two little 
ones to lie still in bed to keep themselves warm, went 
out once more to seek the money owing her. Alley 
looked ill, very ill indeed, and weak. A terrible 
fear took hold of Nelly's mind, that both he and her 
mother were dying of himger, and she could not help 
them. 

This day she rung the front door bell instead of 
going to the low door, because she had sometimes 
thought that the footman looked more compassionate 
than the female servants whom she saw down stairs. 
And he did seem to pity the cold, pale-faced girl who 
stood shivering in her poor thin clothes while she gave 
her message. But he said his mistress was engaged 
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with company, and, he was sure, could not now attend 
to her. Necessity made Nelly bold. 
. * If you would tell her, please sir, that we have no 
money to buy bread, that mother and wee Alley are 
very ilL If she could only pay me part to-day.' 

The good-natured footman could not resist those 
pleading, trembling tones, and asked her name, that he 
might tell his mistress. 

During this conversation, a young lady was standing 
at the foot of the stairs leading to the drawing-room, 
apparently waiting for some one. She had not taken 
any notice of what was passing until Nelly told her name; 
but then she started, looked at her earnestly, made a 
step forward, and seemed about to speak. Just then, 
a door near her was opened hastily, and she was called 
by name. 

* Coming,' she said, stiU looking at Nelly, and hesi- 
tating ; but another more impatient call made her turn 
away, and go into the room. 

Nelly saw nothing of this. Her whole thoughts were 
with her messenger. He returned presently, and even 
before he spoke his face told his want of success. Mrs 
Kerr was busy, he said, and would not even hear what 
he had to say, but had bid him tell Nelly to call in the 
beginning of the week. Nelly made no complaint, but 
thanking him for his kindness, she turned meekly and 
sadly away. 

In coming here, hope and expectation prevented her 
from feeling how weak and ill she was. But now that 
was all gone, she felt scarcely able to stand or walk. 
She went on a little way, and then became so sick and 
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^ddy, that she was forced to sit down upon the steps 
of a door. She covered her eyes with her hands, that she 
might not see how the ground was moving up and down 
under her feet, and how the trees and railings on the 
opposite side of the street were dancing roimd. She sat 
thus for some minutes, when two ladies came up : one 
was Miss Kerr, whose house she had just left; the other 
was the lady who had been waiting in the lobby. The 
latter was talking ; but when she saw Nelly, she stopped 
abruptly, and again looked earnestly at her. She went 
on a little further, then stopped ; and hastily telling her 
companion she thought she knew something about that 
girl, she went back and touched Nelly gently on the 
shoulder. 

Nelly started, and looked up frightened and be- 
wildered. 

* I heard you say yoxir name was Nelly McLean,' siaid 
the young lady, * and I wished to ask if you come from 
Glenshia.' 

A flush of pleasure lighted up her heavy eyes as 
Nelly answered that she did, and eagerly asked if the 
lady knew Glenshia. 

* I never was there, but I have heard Miss Helen 
McNeil speak of it.' 

* Miss Helen, dear Miss Helen I Do you know Miss 
Helen ?' And Nelly rose and tried to stand, as if all 
respect must be paid to one who was a friend of Miss 
Helen's. 

* She wrote to me about you,' said the yoimg lady, 
blushing and hesitating, ' and I meant to call and see 
you ; but I — ^I — in short,' she added frankly, * I put it 
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off at first, and then I forgot — ^I am so sorry; I am afrsdct 
you are not well;' and she looked pitjdngly at the poor, 
trembling, pale girl, so ill clad for such a cold day. 

* No,' was the simple answer. * We have no money 
and no food, and mother and wee Alley are djdng.' 
And again she covered her face with her hands, and 
leaned against the railings for support. 

Miss Grainger — ^for that was the lady's name — ^looked 
greatly shocked. Miss Kerr had now joined her, and 
impatiently begged her to come on. 

' But this poor girl I See, she is ill and faint with 
himger.' 

* Well, well, give her something to buy food with and 
come away. Look how people are staring. We shall 
have a crowd roimd us presently, and I am sure you 
should not like that !' 

No, Miss Grainger felt she should not. She took out 
half-a-crown, and gave it to Nelly. 

* You must take that, and get some food for yourself 
and your mother,' she said very kindly ; * and tell me 
where you live, that I may call upon you to-morrow.' 

Nelly thanked her with tears of gratitude, and gave 
her address. 

*At the back of the Pleasance,' repeated Miss 
Grainger, * and this is Heriot Row. My poor girl, you 
can never walk so far, and you so faint and ill.' 

O yes, Nelly felt she could go any length, now that 
she had something to take home to dear wee Alley. But 
Miss Grainger was not satisfied. 

* Stay,' she said, after a moment's thought, * there is 
a baker's shop just round the comer. I know the wife 
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^ell; she is a good, kind woman; I will run down and 
speak to her. Do you go there first, and she will give 
you something to strengthen you before you set off on 
such a long walk.' 

And she ran off immediately, followed more slowly 
by her companion, who grumbled a good deal at the 
delay. Mrs Campbell, the baker's wife, was, as Miss 
Grainger had said, a good, kind woman. She was herself 
a Highlander, and had a warm heart for all who came 
from her dear, old hill-coimtry. She was a mother, 
and could feel for the little boy at home dying of cold 
and hunger, so that altogether Miss Grainger could not 
have appb'ed to a better person. She received Nelly 
with all the hearty kindness of an old friend, took her 
into the back room, where a cheery fire was burning, 
made her sit in her own arm-chair, and set before her 
a plentiful meal of cold meat and bread. 

When she heard from Nelly more particulars of her 
story, her interest was increased. She filled a basket 
with cold meat and rolls, upon the pretext that the sick 
child might perhaps fancy them more than plain bread ; 
and she put up a small parcel of tea and sugar for Mrs 
McLean, saying that, when she was ill herself, she liked 
nothing better than a cup of tea. And she did all in 
such a kind, friendly way, that Nelly forgot she was a 
stranger, and felt little shame or awkwardness in ac- 
cepting her gifts. 

It was a pretty heavy basket, for Mrs Campbell had 
taken care to send what would satisfy more than the 
invalids ; but Nelly, strengthened and revived by her 
hearty meal, by the kindness and sympathy shown to 
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her, and by the thoughts of the pleasure her return thus 
laden would bring to her home, did not feel its weight. 
She could afford to buy a small quantity of coals, and 
some potatoes ; and heartily did she rejoice to be able to 
set a large dish of smoking potatoes before the boys, 
when they came home very cold and hungry from their 
fruitless search after work. 

In the meantime. Miss Grainger's heart was full of 
remorse for her forgetfulness about the poor widow 
and orphans, and full of plans for their comfort. As 
soon as she could, she left her companion, who seemed 
to take little interest in the affair, and returned home, 
impatient to see her father, and to interest him in her 
new proteges. She had no mother nor sister to share 
her feelings, and she was at first cast down and chilled 
by the coldness with which Mr Grainger heard her 
story. 

* And what can you do for them, now you have found 
them?' he asked. * You have already so many depen- 
dents upon your boimty.' 

She did not know exactly, but something must be 
done. They could not be left to starve. 

' It is easy to say something must be done, but I ask 
you what you can do?' he repeated, in the same matter- 
of-fact tone. * You cannot make work for them, neither 
can you afford to keep the whole family in idleness.' 

It was all true, she could not deny it ; but it was 
provoking to be met with such objections at the very 
outset, and she left her father, half-thinking that he 
was cold-hearted and unpitying. This was not the case, 
however; he only wished to make his eager, impetuous 
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daughter consider a little more before she acted. And 
although he took a disagreeable, and rather injudicious, 
way of doing so, yet it produced the effect Before 
she again spoke to him on the subject, she had well 
and carefully considered the whole matter, and laid her 
plans with prudence as well as generosity. 

Her father had promised to give her a set of lessons 
from a celebrated teacher of water-colour drawing ; and 
this pleasure she was willing to give up, if he would 
allow her to spend the money so saved upon her poor 
family. Gladly, approvingly did he give his consent, 
only advising her to be cautious and prudent in spend- 
ing it, and rather to seek to put it in their power to 
maintain themselves, than to give them the money in 
charity; and promising, that if any way of helping them 
effectually and permanently could be found, that he 
would give his assistance to it. 

Miss Grainger's first and pleasant task was to order 
in such things as the family stood most immediately in 
want of,-— coals, meal, potatoes, warm clothing, and so 
on ; and then she made a roimd of calls upon all the 
friends she thought most likely to help her with advice, 
with money, or with employment. In these visits she 
met with much to disappoint and chill her warm, eager 
feelings ; but she persevered, and was at last rewarded 
with complete success. 

The last person to whom she applied was a lady who 
was well known for her benevolence, and for singular 
good sense in the choice of the objects of her charity, 
and in her mode of dispensing it. Miss Grainger 
had been thus late in applying to her, because she 

6 
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knew that she had already so many to care and provide 
for. 

But Mrs Stuart's zeal and benevolence were untiring. 
She listened to Miss Grainger's story with the warmest 
interest, entered with ready zeal into all her plans, and, 
after questioning her carefully about the particulars of 
their history and character, said she believed she could 
at once place them in a situation where they might be 
very comfortable, and might support themselves by 
their own exertions. 

Her husband had been looking out for some one to* 
live at the lodge of their coimtry seat, — some one who 
would keep the place neat, and who could be trusted 
with messages and parcels which were often left there 
during their absence in Edinburgh ; and she believed 
the McLeans would suit them exactly. They should 
thus have a house rent free, with a good garden which 
would supply them with food all the summer at least. 
A small sum would be paid them weekly for the trouble 
of opening the gate, and Nelly might increase this sum 
if she could engage to assist their old dairy-maid in 
looking after the poultry, or Nelly might even go to a 
place if her mother were to recover. 

Miss Grainger shook her head at this suggestion. 
Their own medical man had seen Mrs McLean, had 
pronounced that her nerves had received some sudden 
and terrible, shock, and he doubted if her mind could 
ever recover its powers. All that could be done for her 
was to give her plenty of nourishing food, and to keep 
her mind free from anxiety and care. 

* An advice,' added Miss Grainger, * which poor Nelly 
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Heard with a little patient sigh and a look of hopeless- 
ness, but which she will now feel gratefully she can 
comply with. Oh, Mrs Stuart, how happy you have 
made me ! How happy my poor Nelly will be to hear 
such good news!' 

And so indeed she was ; so happy, she could scarcely 
imderstand or believe in her own good fortune. To 
go away from the dull, dark town into the free coimtry, 
to be sure of having a comfortable home, and sufficient 
food for all these dear ones. Had any one ever had 
such friends as she had ? 

All arrangements were soon made. Mrs Stuart wished 
them to take possession immediately. Their house in 
Edinburgh having been taken for only six months, Miss 
Grainger paid the rent for them, and relieved Nelly's 
mind by promising to allow her to pay it back when 
she could. Mrs Stuart took all the expenses of removal 
upon herself, and supplied them with such furniture as 
was absolutely necessary, leaving to Nelly the pleasure 
of adding to it by her own labours. And in about a fort- 
night from the time she had first met her good friend, 
Nelly found herself comfortably established in her new 
home, her mother looking almost cheerful, and her 
heart once more gladdened with her darling Alley's 
joyous laugh. There was a good school not far off, for 
the boys and Betsy. And now that Sam and Bob had 
a garden of their own to work in after school hours, 
they gradually lost those habits of idleness and mischief 
which had so greatly distressed poor Nelly, In short, 
the year closed upon them in possession of as much 
outward prosperity as their heart could desire. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

®niimi Comfort— |nfearb Conflict 

PUT an emphasis on the words, * outward 
prosperity,' because now, when all her 
worldly concerns were so prosperous, a 
cloud had come over that rest of heart, that 
peace of mind, which had sustained Nelly 
through all her sorrows. In those days of 
trouble, she had never forgotten to seek the blessing of 
her Grod in every labour, to trust to Him in every trial, 
and to thank Him for every comfort. But now, when 
all was smiling aroimd her, when peace and happiness, 
far beyond all she had ever hoped for had been given 
to her, she had no time to think of, to thank Him who 
had sent it alL Now, when her heart was full of joy 
and gratitude to her friends for all their kindness, she 
forgot that great Friend who, in His love, had put it in 
the hearts of these earthly ones to pity and help her. 

Not that she did not still pray to God morning and 
evening. But her prayers were formal, heartless words ; 
and she now read with a cold, uninterested heart, that 
book which had been in her suffering, unfriended days, 
her m6at and drink, her friend, comforter, and guide. 

But God, in His goodness, would not leave her in 
peace in this state of forgetfulness of Him and of His 
goodness. He provided a means for arousing and 
alarming her. 
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The old dairy-maid of whom Mrs Stuart had spoken 
was a very godly woman, and she soon took a great 
liking for Nelly. She and her husband, the coachman, 
lived in the manor-house during the absence of the 
family in Edinburgh ; and as she was always anxious to 
keep it in good order, she was often glad of Nelly's help 
in those scrubbings of floors, and scouring of grates, 
which she thought necessary. The family were coming 
out for the Christmas holidays, and she asked Nelly to 
come up for a day or two, to help^ her in the extra 
cleaning, which must be gone through, in preparation 
for this visit. 

They had worked hard all day. Jenny had kept 
Nelly to take supper with her ; and after it was over, 
as they sat talking beside the bright kitchen fire, Nelly 
had been led on to tell her companion all the particu- 
lars of her father's death, of the priest's curse, and of 
her trials in Edinburgh. 

* Well, bairn,' said the good old woman, * the Lord 
has been very good to you ; see that you are grateful 
to Him.' 

* Grateful, oh, I must be ! How can I be otherwise?' 
Nelly was beginning, when suddenly conscience spoke 
out so loudly, and set her ingratitude before her mind 
so clearly and distinctly, that the words were choked. 
A burning blush rose to her cheek; and forgetting 
Jenny's presence, she covered her face with her hands, 
bowed her head upon her breast, and groaned aloud. 

Jenny looked at her for a few minutes in silence ; 
then rising, she laid her hand on her shoulder, and 
asked kindly, what was the matter. 
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' Ah, Jenny,' said Nelly, slowly and sadly, * in my joy 
I have forgotten the Lord I sought in my sorrow ; and 
that is bad, very bad.' 

* Yes, my bairn, it is bad. But if the Lord makes 
this the means of teaching you the wickedness and 
black ingratitude of your nature, ye may live to bless 
Him for this bitter grief, for these tears of the heart' 

There was time for no more. The coachman's step 
was heard as he came home from his evening visit to 
his horses ; and N^elly, sa3ring a hasty ' good night,' ran 
away, to avoid speaking to him. 

The avenue was long, and Nelly had time for many 
bitter thoughts during her walk. Yes, she had for- 
gotten God ; and as Jenny said, that was black, oh, how 
black ingratitude ! But then it was not her nature to 
be so wicked ; Jenny was wrong there. At one time 
she had loved God, she had rejoiced in His presence, 
and given Him thanks for His goodness. And she 
should do so again. From this time henceforward, 
never, never would she forget that heavenly Father, 
who had so remembered and cared for her. But how 
could she be sure of this ? She had forgotten once ; 
how did she know that she might not forget again? 
To be sure, she must love Him, and be grateful so long 
as she remembered to think of Him and of His love. 
But how could she be certain that she should thus re- 
member Him ? llie Lord Himself must teach her ; and 
she would pray to Him— oh, how earnestly ! — ^to keep 
Himself in her mind. 

She was glad to find all gone to bed when she reached 
home. The little kitchen was empty, and she kneeled 
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down at once to offer up her earnest prayer. But be- 
fore tbe words could pass her lips, there came the 
terrible thought that God was angry with her, and 
would not now hear her prayers. A voice seemed to 
sound in her ears, * Because I called unto them, and 
they refused; they shall call on Me, but I will not 
answer ; they shall seek Me early, and shall not find 
Me.' And she rose up hastily, and began to walk up 
and down the room in bitter agony of mind. 

God had forsaken her, her Lord had turned away 
His face from her ; and where could she go for help or 
peace ? With His presence and blessing, she had been 
happy in the midst of outward desolation and trouble ; 
but now that He was gone, what were all her earthly 
friends to her, what joy could all her outward comforts 
give her ? Her heart was full, was bowed down with 
misery, and she could see no help, no hope. 

I do not know how long she might have gone on 
walking up and down in the kitchen, — ^perhaps through 
the whole night, for she was too miserable to know 
what she was doing. But her mother awaking, came 
to see what she was about, and she was obliged to go 
to bed with her. 

When she awoke next morning, a heavy, indistinct 
feeling of misery seemed to weigh upon her heart ; but 
she tried to shake it off. She was afraid to think, lest 
she should recall the bitter agony of the preceding 
night ; and instead of seeking to remember and to love 
God, as she had promised to do, she tried to shut out 
all thoughts of Him, tried hard to forget that there was 
a God, who could see her heart. It was a God all love. 
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all kindness, that she had liked to think of, and to feel 
near her. Now that He had taught her that He was 
a God who hated sin, she tried to put Him at a distance, 
was afraid and unwilling to think of Him. 

She was glad that Betsy happened to have a holiday, 
and went up with her to the house, because her presence 
would prevent Jenny from alluding to the conversation 
of the night before, and because, in talking to her in 
their walk up the avenue, she had no time for dis- 
agreeable thoughts. 

But God, in His goodness, would not suffer her thus 
to put away the thought of Him. She had refused to 
stay to supper, lest Jenny should again begin to speak 
of the gratitude she owed to God, and of the sinfulness 
of forgetting Him. She had succeeded through the 
day in keeping away from the subject, in preventing 
Jenny from saying anything that could alarm her ; but 
she could not silence the voice of God's Spirit in her 
heart. And as she again took her solitary way down 
the long, dark avenue, all the thoughts and fears of the 
previous night came back with greater force than ever. 

*What can I do?' she cried. 'The Lord wiU not 
hear me, and there is none other to help.' 

She set herself to recollect all that God had ever 
done for her, and to make herself feel gratitude and 
love. But her heart seemed hard as stone. Not one 
feeling of love could she raise, not one tear of sorrow 
for her own hardness could she shed. All was blank, 
and dreary, and dead. 

Days and weeks passed on in this way, and each one, 
as it passed, seemed to bring fresh bitterness of misery, 
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seemed to make her heart harder than before ; and she 
began to feel that hatred, instead of love, had taken 
possession of her. Yes, she felt that she hated God, 
and would have rejoiced to know that there was no 
God. 

She had often before this heard and read that all 
men were sinners ; but now, for the first time, did she 
feel in her heart that she in particular was a great 
sinner, that God looked upon her as a sinner, and that, 
therefore, His wrath and curse lay upon her. And it 
was a bitter lesson, and sorely did her heart rebel 
against learning it. 

One faint ray of comfort still remained, in the belief 
that she had at one time loved God ; but this, too, was 
to be taken from her. God opened her eyes, and 
showed her that she had only loved Him for what she 
could get from Him, only rejoiced in His presence 
because she fancied He had a peculiar favour for her, 
and looked upon her as a good and a loving child. 
Now He showed her how little ground she had had for 
this fancy. Then, when she had thought herself good, 
she had been earthly-minded, self-seeking, a sinner in 
the sight of Him who is aU holiness, and whose justice 
must be satisfied in the punishment of sinners. And 
now the cloud had settled upon poor Nelly in its deepest 
blackness ; now was she wholly, utterly miserable. She 
had for weeks concealed her state of mind from every 
one ; but now she could no longer bear it, and in a 
burst of hopeless anguish she told Jenny aU she had 
thought and felt. 

' Others seem to feel moved with reading the Bible, 
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or under tHe preaching of the word,' she said ; ' but 
I feel nothing. When God looks into other hearts, 
He sees at least sorrow for their coldness, a desire to 
feel ; but there is in my heart nothing but sorrow that 
there is a God to hate and punish sin, — ^no desire 
but the horrible one that I could take Him out of 
heaven, or take myself for ever out of His sight. I am 
a miserable sinner, and a sinner without help, and 
without hope.' 

* You never said a truer word than that, NeUy,' was 
the old woman's solemn answer. * But there is another 
as true ; and it is this, " Help is laid upon One who is 
mighty." Nothing can be truer than that in you there 
is nothing, no one thing good or right ; but it is as true 
that " in Him ye may be complete, even in Him who is 
the head of all principality and power." Ye told your 
father, Nelly, to look to the Saviour for pardon and 
help ; and God blessed your words, to bring peace to 
his souL But ye spoke of that ye knew not of. What 
is the Saviour to one who is in no danger, and has 
nothing to be saved from ? Bless the Lord, my bairn, 
oh, bless the Lord, that He has opened your eyes, and 
made you cry, " Unclean, unclean."' 

A glimpse of light, faint and trembling, seemed at 
these words to shine into NeUy's mind ; but she could 
not at first use it. 

* Yes, if I could believe in the Saviour, all would be 
well ; but I cannot, Jenny, I cannot.' 

* Bairn, bairn, put all your concerns in the blessed 
Saviour's hands, and let Him manage them for you. 
He must give you faith, He must teach you what to 
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believe, and He must make you do it. Put yourself, 
dead, and cold, and helpless in His Hands, and ^' He vnll 
perfect that which concemeth you," and in Him you 
shall be safe. All things are His, — ^faith, love, every 
grace ; and He will give them to you as ye need them, 
for He ever liveth to know all your need, and to supply 
it out of the riches of His grace.' 

NeUy had comforted her father on his death-bed, by 
reminding him that Christ was a living Saviour ; and 
now that same precious truth was the means of bring- 
ing peace to her own sotd. She was, by God*s grace, 
enabled to rest her soul on Christ, seeing Him as a 
living Prophet to teach her, a living Priest to intercede 
for her, and a living King to rule over her, to subdue 
all those evil lusts and passions of her heart, which 
were both His and her enemies. When she had spoken 
to her father of the lamb lying helpless in the shep- 
herd's arms, it had been a pleasant, lovely image to her 
mind. But it was now a real, living truth in her 
heart, bringing peace and quietness to her soul ; and, 
in Jenny's words, she cotdd now trust her Saviour to 
manage all her concerns for her, because she knew 
that He was ever living to see and to supply every 
want as it arose. 

* It would have been of no use,' she said to Jenny, 
a few days after their first conversation, when she was 
describing the change in her feelings that conversation 
had produced ; 'it would have been of no use to have 
given me promises, however precious, because there* 
was a dark, thick wall before my heart, which would 
have turned them all off, when they would have come 
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in. But the Saviour, as a real, living person, knew how 
to take down that wall, stone by stone, and to make a 
door for Himself ; and with Himself, He brought light 
and truth, life and peace, into my poor, dark, lifeless 
heart.' 

* That which I know not, teach Thou me,' was now 
her constant prayer ; and she was willing to be shown 
more and more of her own exceeding sinfulness, so only 
that Christ might be made more precious. She was 
willing to feel more deeply her own utter helplessness, 
80 only that she might be driven to rest more entirely 
on Him who was all her salvation and all her strength. 
The holiness, the justice, the truth of God, were no 
longer terrible to her, because she had laid the burden 
of her sins upon Christ, and now saw these attributes 
engaged on her side, and pledges of the continual love 
and favour of God in Christ. She saw now how mis- 
taken she had been, in thinking that her former sense 
of God's loving-kindness and tender mercy was a sign 
of a renewed nature ; but she blessed God for having 
even then given her these views of His goodness, to 
comfort her in sorrow, and to keep her from despair 
and murmuring. And she knew well, that however 
she might have been mistaken about her love to Him, 
she could never have thought too much of His tender- 
ness, of His watchfulness, and goodness. 

One great change she now found in herself, lay in 
her feelings towards her mother, her brothers, and 
sister. She had always loved them, always been most 
anxious for their comfort here, and for their eternal 
happiness hereafter. But now a new and powerful wish 
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was awakened in her heart for them, that the blessed 
Saviour might get a harvest of faith and love from the 
hearts of those she so dearly loved. Even cOuld she 
have been sure of their eternal safety, this would not 
now have contented her, unless she could also see them 
one and all glorifying and serving God at the present 
time. 

Mrs McLean had constantly avoided the subject of 
religion since her husband's death. She could not 
recoUect the priest's visit without horror, and to avoid 
the subject altogether seemed the best way of banish- 
ing from her mind the terrible images he had conjured 
up. She had refused to go to the Protestant church 
with NeUy, although she never proposed to go to the 
Catholic chapel. Nelly had often wished to give her 
mother the comforts she herself felt, and had often tried 
to talk to her of her father's hope and confidence, had 
often tried to make her see God's goodness and love as 
she saw them. But now her efforts were far more 
unwearied, far more earnest; and while she spoke of 
the love of Christ with tears of joy, she also laboured 
to alarm and rouse her mother to a sense of her own 
alienation from God. Comfort was not now the first 
object of her wishes, either for herself or for others. 
Holiness of heart and life was that which she most 
earnestly strove after and prayed for. 

With tender affection she watched for opportimities 
for introducing the subject, for the best modes of in- 
teresting her mother, and attracting her attention ; and 
constantly did she endeavour to show the good fruits 
of the religion she professed in her increasing dutiful- 
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ness, in her unvarying unselfisliness. And her loving 
labours were in the end successful. Gradually Mrs 
McLean began to listen, at first for her daughter's sake. 
Then, as her mind became stronger and more cheerful, 
she began to take an ever-growing interest in these 
matters, for their own sake; and at last she became 
a sincere disciple of the Lord Jesus, and, with her 
daughter, often blessed the Lord for all the way by 
which He had led them, — ^blessed Him for sorrow and 
pain, as well as for peace and comfort. 

As Nelly's views became clearer, she grew very 
anxious to let her darling Miss Helen know of the 
change that had taken place in her heart. She cotdd 
tmderstand Miss McNeil's often expressed anxiety about 
the state of her soul ; and she was most anxious to 
satisfy her. But Nelly cotdd not write, and had there- 
fore no way of communicating with her friend. Miss 
Grainger had promised to tell her of the favourable 
change in the McLeans' worldly prospects ; but NeUy 
knew that the news of the spiritual change would be 
more precious stiU, and she could not rest till she had 
made her acquainted with it. The gardener's children 
were at the same school as the M'Leans, and one of the 
girls was learning to write. Nelly borrowed an old 
copy-book from her, and sat up for an hour or two 
every night to teach herself to write ; and after long 
and patient labour she succeeded, and you can your- 
selves imagine with what joyftd, grateful feelings her 
letter was received. 

And now I must conclude. NeUy still lives with her 
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mother, Betsy, and Alley, at their comfortable home ; 
and by her consistent Christian character, by her lov- 
ing spirit, she is a blessing to all around. The steady 
trust in God which supported her, even when He was 
to her an unknown God, still remains to comfort her 
in every sorrow, to deepen every joy. Betsy is grow- 
ing up, a sweet-tempered, gentle girl, very like Nelly's 
own self. Sam and Bob are both settled in life,— one a 
smith, the other a carpenter, — ^well-behaved, respectable 
young men. And Alley, no longer wee Alley, is still 
the pride and darling of all. The schoolmaster says he 
is a genius, and the fond mother and sister believe him, 
and gladly listen to his proposal, that Alley shotdd go 
on with his studies longer than most boys in his situa- 
tion do, with the view of qualifying himself for being 
first his assistant, and finally his successor. 

My dear little readers, I should like you each to ask 
yourselves solemnly the question, * Am I really a child of 
God?' Little Nelly thought she cotdd safely say that 
she was so. She thought that she loved God as her 
Father ; and while tried with many sorrows and 
anxieties, her only comfort lay in the thought that 
God was taking care of and loving her. But when 
her mind was aroused to see the wickedness and im- 
godliness of her own heart, all these bright hopes and 
comforts at once fled away ; and she saw that she had 
never had any groimd to think that God could look 
upon her otherwise than with holy indignation as a 
rebel against His government. 

Now I wish each one of you, while you read her 
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Story, to pause and consider whether you have as good 
grounds as she had to think yourself a beloved child 
of God. And I pray God, that He may give you His 
Holy Spirit, to teach you the truth, and to lead you to 
that living Saviour, in whom alone God can be well 
pleased with any of us. 





THE GARDEN: AN ALLEGORY. 



I, mamma, I am so hot and tired,' cried 
little Hemy Danvers, comiog into his 
mamma's drawing-room, and throwing 
himself on the ground at her feet; 'I have 
been working all this time in the bright sim- 
shine ; and now I am so hot and tired, I don't 
know what to do.' 

'Better sit still a little to rest, don't you think?' 
answered Mrs Danvers, with a pleasant smile. 

'Yes, but then I have nothing to do while I am 
resting,' he said discontentedly. 'I am too tired to 
draw, or to mend my whip, and I have no nice book.' 
Mrs Danvers considered for a minute, and then said, 
' Do you think this would be a good time for us to look 
at the large picture?' 

' At the new picture papa sent from London, mam- 
ma?' exclaimed Henry, springing up, with a face full 
of animation and delight, and from which every trace 
of vexation and fatigue had disappeared. ' Oh yes, 
mamma, do let me fetch it.' 

' I am not quite sure, Henry,' said his mamma, smiling; 
* papa bid us wait for an opportunity, when you might 
be well disposed to think seriously about it. Now, 
when a little boy is in a discontented temper, he is sel- 

6 
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dom inclined to think about anything, except his own 
grievances.' 

* But, mamma, I shall be quite contented if you will 
let Hie look at it You know I can have no grievances 
to think about, if you give me such a pleasant occupa- 
tion.' 

* And you think that we are not bound to be con- 
tented, unless we have everything we wish for ?' asked 
Mrs Danvers, archly. 

But her question was unheeded by the eager boy. 

*I may fetch it, mamma, mayn't I? I know where it 
is, on the lowest shelf of the bookcase. And see, the 
door is open, so I can get it nicely without troubling 
you.* 

This was evidently no fit time for a lecture upon con- 
tentment, and Mrs Danvers gave the desired permis- 
sion. 

^ What a great big picture it is, mamma ! and how 
nicely it is rolled up round this roller.' 

'Don't untie it, dear. Bring it as it is,' said his 
mamma, rising to clear away some of the books on the 
round table, so as to leave room for the large print. 

* Upon the ottoman, mamma,' cried Henry, * and then 
I can see it from my little stool, and you can look down 
upon it so comfortably from your own chair ; and I 
can place your work-box here, upon the end of the 
ottoman, so conveniently beside you. That will be 
quite a comfortable plan. Won't it, mamma ?' 

And while his mamma was unfastening the string and 
unrolling the picture, he bustled about fetching his 
own stool, drawing in Mrs Danvers' chair, and arrang- 
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ing everything so comfortably, as he said. At last all 
was done, and he could sit down and feast his eyes 
upon the beautiful picture that was spread before him. 

It was the representation of a beautiful garden, in 
which there seemed to be everything to excite pleasure 
or admiration. Soft velvet grass, beautiful flowers, 
luxuriant fruit-trees laden with smiling fruit, and large 
evergreens, whose sombre colour and somewhat formal 
outline contrasted pleasantly with the lively green, and 
graceful, drooping forms of the birch, laburnum, and 
acacia. There was a bright blue sky overhead, with 
small silver clouds ; and so beautifully and naturally 
was the picture drawn, that Henry half fancied he 
could smell the rich clusters of roses, could feel the 
light breezes that played among the leaves, or could 
hear the song of the birds, and the hum of insects, as 
they flitted joyously from flower to flower. 

Henry was delighted, and amused himself for some 
time in pointing out to his mamma, now this gay plot of 
flowers, now that beautiful apple-tree, this cool shady 
walk, or that sunny bank of bright green grass. At 
last he said suddenly — 

' But, mamma, I don't understand what papa meant 
by thinking about the picture; what am I to think 
about?' 

* About the story connected with it,' said Mrs 
Danvers. 

* So there is a story about it ! And you know it, 
mamma,' he cried, joyfully. ' Oh, that is all that it 
wants to make it quite perfect ; so please, mamma, to 
tell it to me^ I suppose it is about, these little boys, 
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who are working in these gardens, and playing about 
on the grass. They seem to have got little gardens of 
their own, just as I have.' 

' Tes, it is about these boys. They all live in that 
beautiful garden. They remain there, some for a 
shorter, some for a longer time, according to the plea- 
sure of their Father, who has placed them in it. At a 
certain time. He ¥dll send a messenger, first to one, 
then to another; and whenever the messenger comes to 
any boy, he must immediately obey the summons, and 
go away.' 

' Where to, manuna ? Where do they go ?' 

Mrs Danvers made Henry observe that the garden 
was surrounded on all sides by a very thick wood; 
and in one side of the garden wall she showed him a 
door, by which, she said, the messenger led the boys 
into the wood. The door stood a little open, so that 
Henry could see that this wood was very dark and 
gloomy, and it seemed as if the light of day never 
shone in it. 

' I should not like to leave this bright, simny garden, 
mamma,' he said, ' to go into that dark wood. Does 
the boy's Father live there ?' 

*No, my child,' Mrs Danvers answered, seriously. 
^ He lives in a palace, so beautiful, so glorious, so fall 
of every pleasure that the heart can imagine, that this 
garden, which you so much admire, looks dark and 
dull in comparison. But every boy must pass through 
this dark wood before he can reach his Father's 
palace.' 

' Oh, but if they have only to pass through it in order 
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to get to their beautiful home, they won't care for its 
darkness.' 

' Perhaps they might not, if they were sure of going 
to their Father's house. But that is not the case. 

' When their Father placed them in this garden. He 
gave each a little garden to dress, and take care of. Not 
merely for amusement, as your garden is, but as a duty 
which He positively commanded them to perform. He 
gave them, at the same time, a book, containing plain 
and particular directions as to how they were to manage 
these gardens, and what plants He desired them to 
cultivate. 

'Each boy, after he has passed through the dark 
wood, wiU be brought into the presence of his Father. 
This book of directions will be opened, and along with 
it, another containing a full and correct account of the 
state of his garden. If it be found, upon comparing 
these, that he has obeyed his Father's directions, his 
Father will acknowledge him as ELis son, and will receive 
him into his House, to dwell there for ever. There he 
shall for ever rejoice in his Father's presence and love. 
There his occupations shall all be exactly what he shall 
most delight in. There he shall be ever learning new 
lessons about his Father's glory and goodness. There 
^ot one single thing shall be awanting which can add to 
his happiness ; not one single thing shall ever happen to 
vex or grieve him. 

' But if, on the other hand, it be foimd that he has 
disobeyed his* Father's commands, that he has preferred 
his own amusement and pleasure to the performance 
of the duty that his Father laid upon him^ that he has 
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forgotten to consult the book of directions, or has wil- 
fully chosen to cultivate plants which it forbids, or to 
neglect those which it recommends, then he shall be 
cast into a fearful, gloomy prison-house, where he shall 
dwell for ever in terrible pain and misery. There he 
shall never know one moment of happiness, and there 
not one single thing shall be awanting which can add 
to his misery and despair.' 

* Oh, but, mamma,' cried Henry eagerly, * you know 
they woidd be so careful to obey the directions, and not 
to be sent to that prison-house. And then it is pleasant 
to work in a garden. It was not as if their Father had 
given them a very hard, disagreeable task.' 

' It might not be so easy as you imagine to do all that 
was required, dear Henry,' said Mrs Danvers, gravely. 
^ Every plant must be found in a perfect state of health 
and beauty ; and not one single weed, however small, 
must be seen.' 

^ Every plant perfect, not one weed,' repeated the little 
boy, thoughtfully. * Oh, mamma, that would not be 
easy. You know one cannot work in all parts of the 
garden at once ; and perhaps, when one was busy at one 
place, weeds might be growing up or something hap- 
pening to injure the plants in other parts. Only, if they 
knew exactly when the messenger would come, they 
might, by being very industrious and carefiil, have it 
all right just for once.' 

*No one can know that, my dear boy. Sometimes he 
will come in a moment to the very boy who least expects 
him ; and then, whatever be the state of his garden, he 
must go away at once. At other times, where he sends 
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a warning that he will come soon, the boy perhaps gets 
frightened, and cannot work properly, or he has lost his 
book of directions, or his tools, or he has not time or 
fit opportunity to repair the mischief his former careless- 
ness has caused. 

* And, besides, their Father keeps His eye always upon 
their gardens, marking down in His book every little 
circumstance that happens ; and if but one weed have 
been suffered to grow, but for one hour, then the boy 
must lose his place in his Father's house, and be cast 
down into the fearful prison-house. In addition to all 
this, I must tell you that the soil of these gardens is 
naturally hard and barren; and while the most hateful 
weeds grow there readily and luxuriantly, there is not a 
single good plant natural to the soil/ 

^ Oh, mamma, then they must all be lost; not one of 
them can ever go to the beautiful palace. Is there no 
way to save any of them ? * asked Henry, earnestly. 

Mrs Danvers laid her hand gently upon his shoulder^ 
and looking seriously into his face, she asked him if he 
could not answer that question himself, — ^if he did not 
know what the story meant. 

Henry considered for a minute or two, and then said 
in a low, solemn tone, ^ It is an allegory, mamma, is it 
not ? The Father means Grod.' 

* Yes, Henry. And the garden ?* 

' This world, mamma. But the boys' gardens I don't 
quite understand.' 

* They mean our own hearts, dear Henry, in which 
Grod has commanded us to cultivate those graces that 
are pleasing to Him| and to check those evil feelings that 
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are hateful to Him. You have read the text, " Their 
soul shall be as a watered garden." 

* And now, Henry, can you answer your own question. 
Do you know of any way by which poor sinners can be 
saved, even although they have neglected and disobeyed 
their Father's commandments ?' 

* Yes, mamma,' he said, gravely, * because Christ has 
suffered the pimishment that we have deserved; and if 
we believe on Him, He wiU save us, and God will not 
look at our sins, but only at His holiness. But please, 
mamma, tell it all on in the allegory, as if I did not 
know it ; and tell me about these boys too, mamma. 
Here is one with such a pretty garden, surely he has 
done right, surely he has ^owed no weeds to grow.' 

* No weeds, Henry ! Could mine be a true allegory 
if that were the case ? Is there any man upon earth 
who has done quite right, who has never done wrong?' 

* No, mamma, you have taught me that the Bible 
says, " There is none righteous, no, not one." ' 

* Yes, Henry, and the Bible is God's own book, and 
every word of it must be true.' 

*The Bible is the Book of directions, is it not, 
mamma ? Please go on, and tell me all about this little 
boy with the pretty garden. What is his name ? Did 
he take care to read the Book, and to follow its 
directions?' 

*His name is Felix. He did not always remember 
to take care of his garden, or to obey the directions of 
the Book. At one time he was a giddy, light-hearted 
little fellow, not caring much about anything, except 
liis own pleasure and amusement. He spent the whole 
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day in playing with his companions, in strolling through 
the pleasant walks, or in lying on the soft velvet grass; 
enjoying the bright sunshine, the beautiful flowers and 
fruits, the sweet song of the birds, the gay hum of the 
insects as they fluttered past him, without one thought 
of the duty which he owed to the kind Father who 
had given him so many pleasures. 

*He read in the Book every morning and evening, 
because he had got into the habit of doing so ; but he 
never felt any earnest desire to learn from it what his 
Father wished him to do. In general, his eye ran over 
the words without any attention to the meaning ; or if 
he were sometimes amused and pleased with the many 
interesting stories which it contained, he yet never 
thought of asking how they applied to him, or what 
lessons they were intended to teach him. The glowing 
descriptions which it gave of the love and goodness of 
the Father, and of the glories and pleasures of His 
house, sometimes attracted his attention, and made him 
think that it might be pleasant to go aud live there some 
time or other, when he was quite tired of the garden 
and of its pleasures. But he never considered that he 
had no right to expect that his Father would admit him 
into His house afterwards, if he did not choose to obey 
Him while he was in the garden.* 

* And about the prison-house, mamma? Did he never 
read about the prison-house?' 

* Yes, and sometimes he was startled and alarmed by 
what he read, and by the thought that his garden was 
not in good order ; and then he would resolve to be very 
careful and diligent for the future. But these fears 
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were soon quieted. He soon began to peMuade him- 
self, that, after all, his garden was as well as those of 
his neighbours, nay, perhaps much better; that some 
of the required plants were there, and that on their 
account his Father would forgive the absence of others.' 
'He had some good plants then, mamma?' 

* Yes, some such plants as " Aflfection," " Kindness," 
" Contentment,'' and " Desire to oblige others," but they 
had not the proper kind of root For you must know 
that in these gardens the roots had a different name 
from the plants themselves, and sometimes several 
different plants sprung from the same root. These 
flowers in Felix's garden were fair and pleasant to look 
upon, but their root was "Natural Affection;" and in 
order to please the Father, they ought to have sprung 
from a root called " Desire to do His wilL" 

* Such as they were, however, Felix was quite satisfied 
with them, and felt quite sure of being admitted into 
his Father's house. And so a whole new race of weeds 
sprung up in his garden, called " Conceit," " Presump- 
tion," " Carelessness," " Security," and their root was 
"Trusting in self." 

* One day, while Felix was, as usual, amusing himself 
with his companions, a tall, powerful, gloomy-looking 
man, suddenly appeared by his side. His name was 
" Sickness." He laid his hand upon Felix, and said, 
" You must not play any more, you must stay with me." 
And his hand pressed so heavily, that Felix could not 
resist him, but was forced to give up his walks and 
games, and remain still by his side. 

< At first he was not much concerned at this, for his 
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young companions came beside him, and brought him 
flowers and fruits, and told him stories to amuse him. 
Besides, Felix really had a good deal of " Contentment" 
growing in his garden, and that makes a boy tolerably 
happy in almost any situation. So some days passed 
very quietly ; Felix amused himself as he best could, 
and was quite unconscious that "Sickness," with his 
strong hand, was gradually drawing him nearer and 
nearer to the door leading into the dark wood. At 
last, one day he happened to turn his head in that 
direction, and was quite alarmed to see how near it was. 
He looked away from it immediately, tried to persuade 
himself that he was not nearer than he had oflen before 
been, and resolved to amuse himself, and not to look 
round again. But his alarm had been too lively to per- 
mit him to keep his resolution. It was in vain that he 
tried to think of something else, tried to forget aU about 
it : whichever way he looked, the open door, the dark, 
fearful wood, seemed to be before him ; and when he 
again glanced fearfully round, he could no longer de- 
ceive himself, — ^he certainly was much nearer. He 
struggled to throw off the strong hand which held him; 
but, alas ! all his efforts could not loosen its grasp in 
the least. Closer and closer it drew him to the door, 
which seemed to open wide to admit him. 

' Poor Felix was in despair. He now remembered 
aU that the Book had told him about the judgment- 
seat, and about the prison-house. When he looked at 
his garden, the weeds seemed now more numerous, 
more luxuriant, than those in any other garden. Those 
plants which he had been so fond of looking at, and to 
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which he had trusted for a right to be admitted into 
the palace, seemed to have faded away, or were quite 
choked up by some new weeds, such as "Despair," 
"Hatred of the Father's holiness," and others like 
them; while, at the same time, the strong hand of 
sickness prevented him from even attempting to make 
his garden better. 

^ He could only be still, and look through the door 
into the dark wood, and ima^e that he saw his Father's 
eyes bent upon him with a look of terrible displeasure, 
and that he already heard the awful words pronounced, 
"Bind him hand and foot, and take him away, and 
cast him into outer darkness ; there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth."' 

' Oh, mamma, and did he go through the door?' 
*No, my love, his Father had pity upon him, and 
determined to give him another opportunity of doing 
right ; and He commanded sickness to loosen his grasp, 
and to set him free. And sickness obeyed the com- 
mand. Gradually the iron hand pressed less and less 
heavily. At last it was removed altogether ; Felix was 
once more at liberty.' 

* Oh, mamma, how happy he would be when he felt 
that the strong hand was gone, and that he could go 
away from the door, and work in his garden, or play 
with his companions I' 

* It was a great relief ; but yet Felix could scarcely 
be called happy. He could not forget the terrible alarm 
he had felt ; he could not forget that, although he had 
been suffered to escape for this time, yet a day must 
come when he must pass through the door, must stand 
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before the judgment-seat, and must hear the terrible 
sentence pronounced. And all he now cared for, the 
only thing he was now anxious about, was to put his 
garden in right order, to root out the hateful weeds, 
and to plant the right plants. 

. * But this was not easy. The very sight of his gar- 
den was enough to drive him to despair. Every- 
where nothing but weeds met his eye. Here was a 
comer crowded with rank nettles ; there, another filled 
with the broad-leaved dock, with its strong, deep- 
spreading root. On one side, tall thistles, which seemed 
to lifl up their heads in proud contempt of his efforts 
to extirpate them; on another, brambles and briars, 
which tore his hands and clothes when he tried to touch 
them ; and everjrwhere, low creeping weeds of every 
various kind, which, with their long-rooted tendrils, 
supported and strengthened one another to resist him. 
But the worst of all, was a weed with long, fibrous, 
matted roots, which it seemed impossible to kill. Some- 
times, when Felix thought he had quite destroyed it in 
one place, it would immediately make its appearance in 
quite a new place, sending up shoots as strong and 
vigorous as ever.* 

* Oh, mamma,' interrupted Henry eagerly, * that is 
like the bishop-weed ; even when you dig up the whole 
plot of ground, you often cannot get rid of it, but some 
of its tiresome fibrous roots will begin to grow again, 
and send out new roots and shoots in every direction.' 

* It must be very like this weed, then, which so vexed 
poor Felix, and which was just as difficult to kill. Its 
name was ^ Ungodliness,' and he well knew that it was 
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particularly hateful to his Father, and yet with all his 
efforts he never could succeed in destro3dng it. 

' Neither did he find less difficulty in his attempts to 
prepare the ground for the reception of good seed of 
fruitful plants. The soil was of that stiff*, clayey kind 
which it is so particularly difficult to bring into order. 
He used a sharp spade, called '< The fear of punish-^ 
ment," and he contrived with it to dig tolerably deep ; 
but he could by no means break the large clods which 
his spade turned up. The more he beat or cut theniy 
the harder and more compact did they become ; and 
after days of hard labour, the groimd was no more fit 
for seed than it had been, but only looked more dis- 
orderly and unsightly than before. 

Felix threw his spade from him in despair, and re- 
solved to make no more efforts to improve his garden, 
but to endeavour to forget his fears in the company of 
his former playfellows, and in the pursuit of those 
pleasures and amusements in which he had formerly so 
greatly delighted. " If I must be miserable hereafter," 
lie said, " at least let me be happy while I can." 

^ He sought out his favourite companions, frequented 
the most pleasant and beautiful walks, and engaged in 
all the most amusing games and diversions ; but in vain. 
He could not forget. Above the merry voices and 
laughter of his playfellows, above the sweet song of 
birds, above every sound of joy or kindness, still 
soimded in his ears that terrible voice, pronouncing 
the dread sentence, " Bind him hand and foot, and 
take him away, and cast him into outer darkness ; there 
Ahall he weeping and gnashing of teeth." Amidst the 
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most beantifTil scenes of the garden, still could he see 
nothing but the open door leading into the dark, gloomy 
forest, or, worse still, that fearful prison-house. At 
night, when, wearied and exhausted, he lay down, hop- 
ing to forget his misery in sleep, then he woiild be 
rendered still more wretched by the thought, " There 
will be no rest, no sleep, in the prison-house." Every 
little sorrow was aggravated by the reflection, " There 
will be nothing but sorrow in the prison-house ; " and 
the words, " In the prison-house I shall never know 
happiness," seemed to forbid him to enjoy even the 
most innocent pleasure. The kindness and aflection of 
his fiiends only reminded him of the malice, the hatred, 
that would for ever reign there. In short, every little 
thing that happened, whether good or bad, seemed only 
to bring more clearly before his mind the horrors which 
he felt were awaiting him. 

* And now a time came when Felix could no longer 
even try to forget, — ^when these thoughts of his lost 
and hopeless condition so pressed u|)on his mind, that 
he could think of nothing else, and could do nothing 
but wander up and down, in the most solitary parts of 
the garden, wringing his hands and crying, ^' Lost and 
undone for ever I I am lost for ever." 

^ One day, while he was thus lamenting, suddenly he 
heard a still, small voice, which whispered in his ear, 
" Thou hast destroyed thyself; but in Me is thine 
help." 

' Then was Felix exceedingly amazed. 

* " Who speaks to me of help or hope?" he cried. 
" Who shall be a help to me, miserable, undone sinnei: 
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that I am. O that I might know ! O that one 
would teach me where help is to be found I" 

' Again came the still, small voice, and whispered, 
" Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find." 

* Now, Felix knew that these words were in the book 
of directions. He had often heard them before, and he 
had liked to hear them. He had thought them plea- 
sant, kind words ; but I don't think he had ever really 
believed them. Indeed, I don*t know that he had ever 
thought about them enough to know whether he be- 
lieved them or not. 

*But now, when his heart was full of grief and fear, 
they sounded to him like life from the dead ; and throw- 
ing himself upon the ground, he cried, " Lord, be 
merciful to me, a sinner t Lord, open mine eyes, that 
they may see I Open mine ears, that they may hear I " 

* And suddenly a bright light shone round about 
him; and when he looked, he saw before him. One, " as 
it had been slain," and He ^' was clothed with light as 
with a garment," and His face was '^ as the sim shining 
in his strength." 

' Then did Felix tremble, and was exceedingly afraid. 
But the shining One drew near, and laid B[is hand on 
him, and said, " Fear not ; it is I." 

' " Who art Thou, Lord ?" said the trembling boy. 

* "I am He that was dead, and am alive, and behold 
I live for evermore. I am He who was slain for thine 
offences, and was raised again for thy justification. And 
I am come to reconcile thee to thy Father." 

* " To reconcile me ? " cried Felix. " Ah, Lord, how 
con that be? Hast Thou seen my garden ? Full of 
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every hateful weed, and with not a single one of the 
plants which my Father has commanded me to culti- 
vate. Dost thou not know the terrible handwriting that 
is against me in the Father's book of remembrance? 
How can that fearful record of sins be ever blotted 
out?" 

* " I have taken away the handwriting that was 
against you. I have blotted out as with a thick cloud 
thy sins," said the Holy One, in a voice full of love and 
tenderness. 

' " But, Lord, how can this be ? Has not my Father 
sworn by BQs holiness, that He will not let the sinner 
go unpunished? Ah, Lord, surely He cannot lie I" 

" * And hast thou not read, Felix, how I, thine elder 
Brother, have borne the punishment of thy sins in thy 
stead ; how upon Me has been laid all thine iniquity, 
and I have borne all the wrath that was due to thee ? 
So that now thy Father is faithful and just to forgive 
thy sins, which have been punished in Me. Now, He 
will no longer require from thee the debt which I have 
paid." 

*Then was Felix filled with joy and thankftdness, 
to hear that the terrible punishment had been borne 
for him. Ah, how did he rejoice to hear that all the 
handwriting that was against him was taken away I 
With what a full heart did he kneel down and worship 
Him who had borne all his sins and iniquity 1' 

' Oh, mamma,' cried little Henry, * I am so glad to 
think how Felix must have rejoiced. Now he had got 
all he wished. Now he would be no longer afraid.* 

^ No, he was no longer afraid of punishmenty dear 

7 
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Henry. But still he had not got all he wished for. 
At one time he had desired nothing beyond freedom 
from pimishment. Formerly, he had not cared at all 
about his Father's love. He had desired above all 
things to keep out of His sight, to forget Him, and to 
be forgotten by Him. 

*But now, when he heard that his Father had so 
loved him as to send His well-beloved Son to suffer in 
his stead, he could not rest satisfied with mere for- 
giveness. He now desired — ah, how earnestly ! — to have 
his Father's love. His soul fainted with the longing it 
had for his Father's presence and blessing. 

*But he felt that such desires were vain. How 
could he hope to see his Father smile upon him, to 
know that his Father loved him, who had so rebelled 
against a Father of such goodness ? No I It could not 
be. All he could expect was freedom from punishment. 
He could never, never deserve to be restored to his 
Father's favour. And as he felt this, the joyful look 
faded from his eyes, and his countenance became again 
sad. 

. ' Now, his elder Brother knew what it was that thus 
saddened the heart of the poor sinful child. And He 
drew near to him, and put His arms round him, and 
laid his weary, aching head upon His own loving breast, 
and said — 

* " It is true, Felix, you can never, never deserve 
your Father's love ; but I have deserved it, and all I 
have deserved I freely give to you. You have no 
holiness of your own ; but I am all holy, and I clothe 
you in My holiness, and My Father looks upon you, 
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thus dothed, and loves you for the sake of what I have 
^ven you. I have fulfilled all righteousness ; and as I 
have taken you to Myself, and count you as a part of 
Mysielf, so all My righteousness is counted as yours, and 
for its sake the Father will love you even as He loves 
Me.'" 

*0h, mamma, what a great thing! As He loves 
Him I' exclaimed Henry. 

< A great thing indeed, Henry. But true, is it not ? ' 

* Yes, mamma, but somehow one does not think of 
it.' 

. * Ah lio, Henry. None of us think of it as we should. 
You did not think much or feel much this morning, 
•when you repeated to me these blessed words of our 
Lord, " And Thou hast loved them as Thou hast loved 
Me;" and yet, my darling boy, what words these are, 
" As Thou hast loved Me I "' 

. *0h, mamma !' was all Henry could say. The tears 
rose to his eyes, and boy-like, ashamed of his emotion, 
he hid his face upon his mamma's shoulder. She did 
not speak ; she was glad, thankful to see how much her 
boy felt this glorious truth ; and she lifted her heart 
in prayer to God, for a blessing upon him. 
After some minutes Henry said — 

* But, mamma, had -Felix never heard of his elder 
Brother's bearing his punishment, and working out a 
righteousness for him?' 

' Yes, he had heard it often. As I said about the 
promise, " Ask, and ye shall receive," he had liked to 
hear about it. It had been to him like a pleasant song 
or a beautiful story. But he had never thought much 
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about it ; it liad never seemed real to him until now, 
when he saw that loving elder Brother before him, 
when he felt His arms around him, and knew that He 
would never let him go, never let anything hurt him.' 

' But, mamma, we cannot see Christ' 

*Not with our bodily eye, my darling. But with 
the eyes of our mind we can. He is really present 
with us at this moment, as He was with Felix ; and as 
really cares for us, and watches over us, through every 
moment of the day and night, as my story represents 
Him as doiQg for Felix. O remember, my dear 
Henry, that our Saviour is an ever-living Saviour, 
ever near to each one of us.' 

* Felix would know that, mamma, because his Brother 
said to him, '^ I am He that was dead and am alive, and 
behold I live for evermore."' 

* Yes, and if at any time Felix forgot how safe he 
was lying in his Brother's arms, and lying in His bosom, 
and if he began to get afraid again, and to think that 
he could never take care of himself, or get safely to his 
Father's house, then his loving, watchful Brother would 
say to him, " Fear not, I am with you always ; I who 
loved you, and gave Myself for you. If, when you were 
an enemy, you were reconciled to your Father by My 
death, much more, being reconciled, you shall be saved 
by My life."' 

* Mamma,' said Henry, after looking thoughtfully at 
the picture for a few minutes, ' I think Felix would 
feel very safe and happy in his good Brother's arms ; 
but still I think he would be a little sorry when he 
looked at his garden and saw that it was so full of 
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weeds and rubbish, and that it had none of the plants 
his Father wished it to have.' 

* I am sTire he was very sorry, dear Henry. And the 
more fully he came to imderstand his perfect safety, 
the more fully he realized the freeness of the love which 
had bought his safety and happiness, so much the more 
deeply did he mourn over the barrenness of his garden, 
and the more earnestly did he desire to have some good 
fruit to give to the Father and to the Brother who had 
so loved him. 

* He told this sorrow to that tender Brother. And 
then He reminded him of what the Book said about the 
third Holy One, who lives and reigns with the Father 
and the Son. And He promised that that Holy Teacher 
should come and dwell with Felix, and teach him to 
keep his garden. And He bade him look up and he 
should see Him even now. 

' Then Felix looked, and behold another shining One 
stood beside him, and He looked upon Felix with an eye 
fiill of love and tenderness. And He told Felix that 
He would help him to keep his garden ; and Felix knew 
His voice, that it was the voice that had first spoken to 
him, and given him comfort. Then was Felix exceed- 
ingly glad to know that this Holy One was to be ever 
beside him, teaching and strengthening him. 

' Indeed, his happiness was so great, he could scarcely 
believe it was real. And he began to tell the Teacher 
that there was not a single good plant in his garden, 
and that he did not know where to get any. 

* And the Holy Teacher told him that He would plant 
every plant which the Father wished to see, and that 
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He woTild watch over them and take care of them, and 
would send rain and dew to refresh them, and bright 
sunshine to make them bud and bring forth fruit. 

* "But the soil?*' said the trembling Felix, almost 
afraid to believe that such news could be true. " It is 
so hard, and I can do nothing to soften it." 

* Then the Holy Teacher opened the Book of direc- 
tions, and read, " A new heart also will I give you, and 
a new spirit will I put within you ; and I will take away 
the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an 
heart of flesh." He put into Felix's hand a new spade, 
called "Assurance of the Father's love," and He promised 
that the sweet, refreshing dew and rain of heaven should 
continually descend upon the hard soil, and soften it, 
and make it fruitful.' 

* Oh, mamma, now, now Felix must be happy I' said 
Henry, in a joyful tone. 

* Yes, my love, he was now happy. He could now 
labour in his garden with some hopes of success ; and 
O how hard, how dihgently did he now labour I Not 
in order to gain a right to be admitted into the palace,^ 
that right had been won for him by his elder Brother, 
— ^but because his Book told him that his Father, his 
Brother, and the Holy Teacher, who had shown such 
extraordinary love to him, often came to walk in his 
garden, and that it was their wish that the flowers and 
fruits should flourish, and the weeds wither and decay.' 

* Felix did not get the weeds rooted out then, 
mamma?' 

'Not quite rooted out, my love; but a promise was 
made to him that they should never be suffered to over- 
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run the whole face of the ground as they had done, but 
that the Holy Teacher should enable him to keep them 
under, and to prevent them from injuring his precious 
plants. 

' I say, enable him to do it ; for although every good 
plant was a free gift from the Father, although all the 
strength and skill by which the weeds were rooted out, 
and the precious plants cared for, came from the Holy 
Teacher, yet it was by Felix's own hands that all must 
be done. 

' If he indolently trusted that his garden would be 
watered and his plants cared for by the Teacher, with- 
out his having any trouble, he was sure to find them 
all drooping and withered for want of the water, which 
he should have sought for and applied. 

* And if he ever began to rejoice in the beauty or 
vigour of any particular plant, and to think that now 
it was so full of life and strength, he need no longer 
care for it, no longer watch over it so constantly, soon 
a blight would spread over it, or some small insect would 
lay its eggs on its leaves, and then it would vdther, and 
all its beauty be gone.' 

* And what were the plants which the Father gave 
him, mamma ? ' 

*They were too many and too various for me to 
remember them alL But some I can tell you. There 
were many different kinds of the one root called " Faith," 
and from every kind sprang several plants. 

*From "Faith in the King's love," sprang "Love," 
with its bright green leaves, and its lovely blue flower, 
always looking up to the sky, as if it borrowed from 
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thence its brilliant azure tint. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than this plant, particularly in the early 
morning, while the dew-drops still sparkled and trembled 
on every leaf, and a bright gem in the heart of each 
blossom looked up joyously and thankfully to the sun, 
holding forth to him a mirror in which to reflect his 
glory. From the same root there was " Joy," with its 
golden-coloured flowers, so bright and dazzling ; and 
** Peace," with its lovely silver white blossoms, each 
reposing so gracefully and beautifully in its delicate 
green cup. 

* Another root was called " Faith in the King's hatred 
of sin," and it sent forth " Repentance," " Sorrow for 
sin," ** Care to avoid sin," and many such like. These 
plants, with their dark leaves and sober-coloured flowers, 
were not so attractive to Felix as those I mentioned 
before. But he knew that they were pleasing to the 
King, and therefore he bestowed great pains upon their 
culture, frequently watering them, as he had been 
directed, with water drawn from a river called " Serious 
thoughts of the Bang's love." 

'From the root, "Faith in the King's tender care 
and unfailing wisdom," grew " Contentment." ' 

*0h, mamma, that was in the garden before,' inter- 
rupted Henry. 

* Yes, but then its root was " Natural feeling, and 
a desire to make himself happy ; " and although, to tlie 
general eye, the two plants might look very much alike^ 
yet the Father saw a great difference between them. 
The one was precious in His eyes, the other worthless. 

* From the fact that a kind of " Contentment " was 
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formerly a native of the soil, and from its peculiarly 
healthy, cheerful appearance, with its profusion of pale, 
primrose flowers, and glowing purple fruit, Felix 
imagined that it was a very hardy plant. But in this 
he was mistaken, both it and its neighbour "Gratitude" 
being particularly liable to injury from the weather. 
A keen north wind would at any time blight them, or 
too hot a sun make them wither, unless Felix remem- 
bered to beg aid from the Holy Teacher, to shelter 
them from their influence. A strong, sturdy weed, 
called " Self-will," was very injurious to them. It 
struck its strong roots so firmly and so deeply into the 
ground, that FeHx never could get it quite eradicated ; 
and unless he were very careful to cut over its shoots 
whenever they appeared, they soon overshadowed 
these low-growing plants, and made them wither. A 
kind of worm, too, called " Self-esteem," infested that 
part of the groimd, and often seriously injured the 
roots. 

* " Gratitude " much resembled "Contentment," only 
its colour was more glowing, its form more stately. 
The flowers were larger, and held their heads more 
erect, and it was also more easily iojured. 

'"Resignation," "Fortitude," " Patience," which all 
sprung from the same root, had flowers of a deep purple 
like the violet, and, like it also, gave forth a very sweet 
smelL They bear the cold and wet better than " Con- 
tentment" and "Gratitude," bending before the blasts 
which tore off the branches, and scattered the fair 
blossoms of the others, and rising again in all their 
quiet grace and beauty when it was past. But they, 
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too, often suffered from the neighbourLood of " Self- 
"will," and the depredations of the worms. 

'I have not time to tell of all the different roots, 
such as "Faith in the Bang's right to command," "De- 
sire for the Eang's glory," nor of the numerous plants 
which sprung from them. I shall only mention one of 
the many sets of plants which had their root in "Desire 
to do the King's will." The set I wish to mention 
consisted of "Bandness," "Affection," "Gentleness," 
" Meekness." Some of these, too, had formerly grown 
in Felix's garden; but then they had the root "Natural 
feeling," and were therefore, as I told you, not the 
kind which the King commanded him to cultivate. 

* These plants, besides being well-pleasing to the 
King, were peculiarly attractive to those of Felix's 
friends whom he admitted into his garden. Their fruit 
was both pleasant to the taste, and possessed very 
peculiar and beneficial properties, — refreshing the 
weary, soothing the vexed, increasing the pleasure of 
the happy, and in some measure lessening the sorrow 
of those in trouble. 

* But although I have given you such a bright de- 
scription of the flourishing state of Felix's garden, and 
of the many fair, fruitful plants which his Father had 
planted therein, you must not suppose that he had no 
difficulties to contend with. 

* It is true that the Father had fulfilled His promise, 
"A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you ; and I will take away the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh." 
If He had not done so, not one of these plants could 
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have lived for an hour ; nay, they never could have 
taken root in the old corrupt soil of the garden. But 
although a new soil had been given to him, yet, as I said 
before, the roots of many hateful weeds still remained in 
the groimd, and were ever ready to spring up, and to 
destroy the wholesome plants. Still was the soil apt to 
become dry, hard, and stony, requiring constant care 
and diligence in digging, dressing, and watering it. 

* In addition to these difficulties within the garden, 
Felix had an ever- watchful and very powerful enemy 
without. He was the ruler of the terrible prison- 
house, and was the bitter and malignant foe of the 
good King, and of the poor children of the garden. 
Nothing gave him so much pleasure as to see a garden 
overrun with weeds and rubbish, nothing so much pain 
as to see a single plant flourish which was pleasing to 
the King. And he was ever on the watch to destroy 
and injure Felix's garden. Sometimes he would throw 
in the seeds of plants peculiarly hateful to the Father, 
and injurious to everything which Felix was com- 
manded to cultivate. At other times he would en- 
deavour to break through the hedge of " Watchful- 
ness," which the Holy Teacher had commanded Felix 
to plant all round the garden, and send in, sometimes 
a horde of wild beasts to trample down and destroy any 
living thing they could reach, sometimes whole tribes 
of smaller vermin and insects to prey upon the fruits, 
flowers, and leaves, or to gnaw at the roots. Some of 
these vermin were very pretty, and looked so innocent 
and harmless, that Felix was apt to imagine that they 
could do l^im no injury, but that he might safely leave 
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them alone. The Holy Teacher, however, was always 
ready to point out to him their real nature, to help him 
to drive them away, and to show him the baneful seeds 
which the enemy had planted. Indeed, as long as 
Felix continued to labour diligently and carefully, to 
trust humbly and continually in the Holy Teacher's 
aid, and to follow the directions of the Book, every- 
thing prospered. He had no cause to dread the enemy, 
for the Holy Teacher was stronger and wiser than he. 
New and lovely plants were each day added to his 
garden, each day brought exactly the proportion of 
rain and sunshine best fitted to make them increase 
and flourish, and each day saw some of the hateful 
weeds disappear. Then, too, Felix had the joy of know- 
ing that the B^ng often came down to walk in his gar- 
den, and to eat of his fruits. 

* But this flourishing condition could only last while 
the Holy Teacher continued with him. The enemy, 
therefore, directed his most strenuous efforts to make 
Felix grieve and dishonour this loving Friend, so that 
He might withdraw, and leave him to fight and labour 
by himself. For this purpose, he sometimes held up 
to Felix a dazzling but false picture of the flourishing 
state of his garden, and of the great things which his 
care and diligence had accomplished, tempting him to 
gaze so long upon the beauty of his plants as to forget 
the King who had planted them, to trust to the good 
condition of his garden for a title of admission into 
the palace, and to his own ability and efforts to main- 
tain it in that condition. 

* Whenever he succeeded in this, the Holy Teacher 
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would withdraw and leave Felix to learn his own utter 
weakness, from the miserable ruin and decay which 
immediately followed His departure. But this, too, was 
done in love. 

* When Felix saw plant after plant wither, weed after 
weed grow up, and found that the soil had become as 
hard as iron, and that all his watering and digging had 
no effect upon it, then he would learn his mistake, and 
turn again humbly to ask for the Holy Teacher's re- 
turn. 

' At other times, the enemy induced Felix to grieve 
his loving Coimseller and Friend by tempting him to 
amuse himself with his companions, and to neglect his 
daily task. 

*At one time it happened that Felix had been much 
occupied with one of his companions, and had been 
enjojdng with him some of the many pleasures with 
which the kindness of the King had surrounded them, 
and he had scarcely visited his garden for many days. 
When he went one morning to look at its condition, he 
found everything in the utmost disorder. 

* There was his favourite " Love," with its leaves all 
withered, its fair clusters of fruit dried up, and the 
ground strewed with its blue flowers. " Joy's " stately 
head was drooping even to the ground, as if bowed 
down with grief at the ruin of her lovely neighbour ; 
and all that remained of "Peace," was but a dry, 
withered stick, without leaf, flower, or sign of life. 

*Poor Felix was in despair. Every plant in the 
garden was more or less injured, and all his efforts to 
revive them seemed unavailing. In was in vain that 
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he attempted to stir up the earth around their roots. 
The soil had become so hard and baked, that he could 
not make the least impression on it. It was in vain 
that he strove to procure the water of " good medita- 
tions," with which to refresh them. His vessel was 
quite dry. And when he hastened to the reservoirs, 
which the King had provided all over the garden, he 
forgot to ask the Holy Teacher to accompany him ; and 
without His aid it was of no use to try to draw water 
from the welL He lowered his bucket again and again. 
He went in feverish haste from well to well, but all in 
vain ; not one drop could he procure, and slowly and 
sadly he returned to gaze upon the ruin of his lovely 
plants. 

* Then the Son, in His tender love and pity, prayed 
the Father to send the Holy Teacher to help him ; and 
the Holy Teacher stood by his side and whispered, 
" Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think any- 
thing as of ourselves ; but our sufficiency is of God." 
Then did Felix remember his mistake, and he prayed 
earnestly for the Holy Teacher's help, and for pardon 
for his sinful carelessness. 

* Then did he experience the faithfulness of the King 
who has promised, " Before they call, I will answer ; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear." As he 
looked around while the words of supplication were 
still upon his lips, he could see a soft refreshing rain 
falling upon his poor withered plants, and softening 
the dry parched ground ; he could see the Holy Teacher 
loosening the hard earth about the roots of " Repent- 
ance," watering it and making it again bud, and send 
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forth fresh shoots. As his earnest prayer was thus 
turned into a song of adoring praise for the King's 
tender care and readiness to hear and answer, he could 
see the leaver of " Love " again acquire their tint of 
living green, her blossoms again open to the sun ; and 
all along the dry, withered branches of " Peace " ap- 
peared small emerald-like buds, giving promise that it 
shoxdd once more bring forth flowers and fruit. So his 
Father, in His tender love, helped him out of his diffi- 
culties at this time ; but Felix long remembered with 
pain the mischief which his carelessness had wrought. 

* At another time the enemy espied a small hole in 
the hedge of "Watchfulness;" and he sent in a little 
animal called " Seeking our own," in order that it might 
do what mischief it could, and might enlarge the gap 
in the hedge so as to admit some still more hurtful 
animal This little creature was pretty, and harmless- 
looking. At first Felix did not pay much attention to 
it ; and afterwards, when he began to notice it more 
particularly, he rather liked its appearance, and felt 
disinclined to drive it out. And so he suffered it to 
run out and in as it pleased, and did not remark how 
much it had widened the gap, and weakened that part 
of the hedge, nor how constantly it employed itself in 
nibbling at the roots or stalks of " Kindness," " Gentle- 
ness," and " Patience." 

* At last, one day it happened that one of his com- 
panions in his play threw a stone into Felix's garden, 
and struck this little creature. In an instant a fierce, 
wild animal, called " Anger," sprang with a terrible roar 
through the now large gap, and dashed furiously 
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througli JFelix's gaiden in his way to the garden of the 
boy who had injured his ally. There he committed 
the most terrible ravages, trampling down and destroy- 
ing the fairest plants, and even threatening the life of 
the boy himself. 

* Felix loved this boy very dearly, so you may believe 
that he was deeply grieved to see how much mischief 
his neglect of " Watchfulness " had caused him ; and his 
grief was increased when he had time to inspect his 
own garden, and beheld " Kindness " stripped of every 
one of its bright pink flowers, and " Gentleness" broken 
over by the root, and its graceful, delicate lilac blos- 
soms lying soiled and trampled into the earth.' 

* Oh, mamma,' cried Henry, hiding his blushing face 
upon the ottoman, ' I know about that, and I am so 
sorry.' 

* Henry knows Felix's sorrow,' said his mamma, gently 
laying her hand upon his shoulder. He remembers 
how anger not only destroyed all the fair plants of 
"Kindness," "Gentleness," and "Patience" in his own 
garden, but made him ready seriously to injure his weak 
little sister ; and how the bitter, imkind words which 
he used in his anger, caused ruin and desolation, and 
made hateful weeds spring up in her garden. 

* Oh, Henry, it is sad, very sad, when our fault not 
only makes us grieve our tender heavenly Father, but 
is, besides, the cause of others grieving Him also. I 
think that, in your case too, it was the little animal 
"Seeking our own" which enabled the wild beast 
"Anger" to find such ready admittance. You had for 
some time been accustoming yourself to maintain your 
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Own rights very obstinately, without mucli regard to 
the feelings of others ; and therefore, when poor little 
Mary so far encroached on them, as to take up your 
ball to play with, '^ Anger" at once gained the mastery 
over you. You must follow Felix's example, and pray 
earnestly for the Holy Teacher to watch for you, that 
*' Anger,** and all his train of wild beasts, may be kept 
out' 

* But, mamma,' said Henry, looking up, and speaking 
in a very sorrowful tone, 'I am so oflen and often 
angry, that I am afraid Grod will not hear my prayer.' 

* Oh, my Henry,' said his mamma, tenderly, * that fear 
is like one of the little mischievous animals which the 
enemy sent into Felix's garden to gnaw away the roots 
of his "Love," "Joy," "Peace," and all the plants 
most precious in the eyes of the great King. If our 
prayers were heard only on account of our goodness, or 
of our endeavours to avoid sin, which of us could hope 
to be heard ? Dear Henry, while we never can be too 
certain that we are too sinful and worthless ever to 
deserve that God should answer us, we never can be 
too certain, that for our blessed Saviour's sake even the 
weakest of our prayers will be accepted. 

* This was a truth which Felix greatly delighted in, 
and with much reason. What had he ever done to 
deserve that the King should hear him ? As long as he 
dared, he had despised and disobeyed his Father's com- 
mands ; and even after his garden was as flourishing as 
I have described, what share of merit could he claim ? 
The Holy Teacher alone renewed the soil, and made it 
fit for cultivation. The Holy Teacher alone planted 

8 
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the plants, and made them grow, bud, and bring forth 
fruit. The Holy Teacher alone destroyed the weeds. 
And although He made use of Felix's arm in these 
works, it was He alone who gave strength to that arm, 
and made Felix willing to use it. 

*Had Felix's salvation depended in the smallest 
degree upon his own merits, his garden must have 
gone to ruin, and he must have been destroyed. But 
the love of his Brother was as free as it was full, as 
imdeserved as it was unwearied. It was His own 
goodness and tender pity that made Him have com- 
passion, and that goodness could never faiL It was 
because He was rich in love that He loved him, and 
His riches could never be exhausted. In the beautiful 
words of Scripture, " I, the Lord, do keep it ; I will 
water it every moment, lest any hurt it ; I will keep it 
night and day." In His strength Felix was strong, and 
in His salvation he was safe. 

* As time passed on, Felix learned to know this better 
every day, to know more fully his own weakness and 
his Helper's strength; and in proportion as he knew 
this more thoroughly, he was the more diligent and 
constant in all his labours. For it was a fact in the 
history of every one of these children, that the more 
they were convinced that it was not the beauty or good 
order of their gardens that could make amends for 
their past sins, and that their safety depended only 
upon what their elder Brother had done and suffered, 
so much the more earnest were they that their gardens 
should excel in everything that could please such a 
loving Brother. 
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* As Felix went on increasing in diligence, earnest- 
ness, and humble trust in the Holy Teacher, his garden 
increased daily in beauty and fruitfulness. Old plants 
grew and flourished, and new plants were added. One 
plant which latterly increased in an extraordinary 
degree, was " Desire for the King's glory." It latterly 
quite overtopped its neighbour, " Desire for salvation,'* 
and its growth was very steady and constant. 

* One might observe as it increased, that Felix became 
more anxious that his young companions should begin 
to labour, and that their gardens should also be filled 
with fair plants. 

*0f these companions some mocked at Felix, and 
called him a fool for all his labour, saying that their 
wild flowers were as good as his cultivated ones ; others 
said it was all very true, that they really must some 
day begin to labour, only to-day they were busy, and 
so ran off*, and forgot all about the matter.' 

* And did none listen, mamma ? ' cried Henry. * Look 
at this busy boy. Surely he must have listened. See 
how full his garden is.' 

*Yes,' replied Mrs Danvers, *that boy was indeed 
diligent. He began to labour before Felix. In read- 
ing the Book, his attention was aroused by the descrip- 
tions of the prison-house and of the palace; and he 
resolved to spare no pains to avoid the one, and to gain 
admission into the other. 

' And to this resolution he adhered. From early in 
the morning till late at night, he might be seen day 
after day labouring in his garden, digging up the soil, 
destroying the weeds, planting, pruning, watering, 
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and using every means he oonld devise to ensure 
success.' 

* And he did succeed, Tnamma ? ' cried Henry, eagerly. 
* Surely he did succeed. His garden seems full of 
plants.' 

^ No, my child,' answered Mrs Danvers, solemnly, ^ he 
did not succeed. Not one of all these plants were 
planted by the Holy Teacher, not one was pleasing to 
the Father. He had never been convinced of the 
worthlessness of the natural soil of his garden, had 
never asked the Father to renew it He had never felt 
his need of a Helper in his labours, never felt his need 
of an atonement for his disobedience. He trusted en- 
tirely to the beauty of his plants for admission into the 
palace ; nor was it until he stood before the terrible 
judgment-seat, that he was convinced how utterly 
worthless these plants were, and how deceitful their 
roots. What he called "Love," "Joy," "Peace," had 
their roots in " Faith in the Eong^s love to him for his 
goodness;" what he called " Eepentance," and "Sor- 
row for sin," had their roots in " Sorrow to lose his 
good opinion of himself ;" and from such roots nothing 
could spring up but what was utterly distasteful to the 
King. In these he had trusted for safety, and when 
these failed him he had nothing else to look to ; and on 
him was pronounced the fearful sentence, " Depart from 
Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire." He had never 
experienced any molestation from the enemy who so 
tormented Felix. That wily foe suffered him to labour 
as diligently as he pleased, well aware that his labours 
could never produce fruit pleasing to the King. And 
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now he welcomed him, with malignant joy, to that 
prison-house where he was to abide for ever.' 

* Oh, mamma, I am so sony. But surely some listened? 
That boy who hurt " Seeking our own," you said, had 
good plants ?' 

*Yes, Henry, he had. Felix's example had been 
very useful to him. He learned from him to pray for 
the Holy Teacher's help, and the Holy Teacher taught 
him to trust in his elder Brother's salvation. Many 
fair plants grew up in his garden ; and I believe, in the 
end, that he was received into the palace for the sake 
of his Brother's goodness. But he never prospered 
quite so well as Felix. He was not watchful enough 
against doubts and fears, which the enemy sent into 
his garden, and which did great mischief to his flowers. 
He looked too much at his own weakness, and at the 
imperfections of his garden ; and forgot how strong, and 
how ready to help, the Holy Teacher was, and how 
entirely his salvation depended upon his elder Brother. 
He often grieved the Holy Teacher by his want of con- 
fidence, and caused him to withdraw. And although, 
as I said before, he was saved in the end, yet his 
garden never was very prosperous, and the Eling re- 
ceived little pleasure or glory from it. 

'There was another boy, whom Felix loved very 
dearly; a kind, gentle little fellow, who had been 
very constant in his efforts to amuse Felix, at that 
time when he was held a prisoner by sickness. He 
remained with him to the very last, even when others 
were wearied of endeavouring to amuse him. He 
witnessed all Felix's alarm at the prospect of going 
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before the judgment-seat; and be, too, became alarmed 
and anxious about bis own garden. Felix made bim 
a sbarer in all tbe lessons wbicb tbe Holy Teacber 
taugbt bim; and tbis boy believed tbat be, too, bad 
been taugbt to trust in bis elder Brother's salva- 
tion. 

' *I am not sure about tbis boy. I am not sure 
wbetber be ever got a new soil to bis garden, and 
wbetber be was saved in tbe end or not. I know tbat 
tbe Holy Teacber sometimes visited bim ; but I know, 
too, tbat be constantly grieved Him away by bis idleness 
and carelessness. He tbougbt tbat be bad tbe root 
"Faitb," but if so, it brought fortb no visible fruit; and 
therefore I very much fear it was a dead root, and of 
no value. I much fear tbat be was never admitted 
into tbe palace ; and tbis at least I know, tbat tbe 
disorderly state of his garden bad a most hurtful effect 
upon many of bis companions, causing some of them 
to trust in themselves, and to refuse to listen to tbe 
story of the salvation of the elder Brother, because they 
said that it was bis trust in that which made him so 
careless. And his example caused others to be careless 
too, and to forget that solemn word in tbe Book, " Follow 
peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord." 

* Felix grieved bitterly over his friend's idleness, both 
for bis friend's sake and for the King's sake ; but bis 
exhortations were of little avail, and bis friend only 
learned to shun bis company, and to keep away from 
bis garden, because bis entreaties and his example were 
painful reproaches to him.' 
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*And was Felix frightened when he had to go 
through the dark wood at last, mamma?' 

* A little frightened at first. All his mistakes, all the 
instances of his carelessness, all the times he had grieved 
the Holy Teacher, came into his mind, and made him 
fearful But the Holy Teacher was by his side, and 
whispered in his ear. Thou shalt be "found in Him 
(Christ), not having " thine " own righteousness, which 
is of the law, but that which is through the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith." 
And Felix felt the arms of his loving Brother around 
him, felt that his head was resting on His bosom ; and 
he was carried by Him through the dark wood, and 
brought by Him to the judgment-seat. Never had the 
flowers in Felix's garden looked so poor and worthless, 
never had the weeds looked so numerous as now, when 
he saw them all described in the King's judgment-book. 
But the blessed elder Brother blotted out all the accoimt 
of his failings with the blood which He had shed when 
He suffered the punishment in his stead, and wrote 
down his goodness and holiness to Felix's account. 
And then Felix found that the justice of the King, 
which he had so much dreaded, was ready to take his 
part, making it impossible that he should suffer punish- 
ment after his Brother had suffered it for him, or that 
he should not be rewarded on account of that Brother's 
perfect goodness, which was coimted as his. And so 
Felix was received into the palace, there to dwell for 
ever with his Father, his Brother, and his Holy Teacher.' 

After Mrs Danvers had concluded, Henry stood for 
some time looking thoughtfully on the picture without; 
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speaking. Mrs Danyers asked liim if be liked the 
story. 

^O yes, mamma,' he said, 'and it is abeautifol pic- 
ture. But I was thinking, mamma. I was thinking abont 
that little boy whom Felix loved. The careless boy, 
you know, mamma. Tou said that his bad example 
made others careless and disobedient ; and I was thinking 
how sorry he would be, if he were to see some of these 
careless ones taken away into the dark wood, and if he 
were to think that they might be cast into the prison- 
house, and never come out of it, and that it was his 
idleness that had ruined them. Oh, how sorry he 
would be I' 

'He would indeed, Henry,' said Mrs Danvers solemn- 
ly. * And perhaps some of these poor lost ones might 
have been very dear to him.' 

' Perhaps even his own brothers or sisters, mamma. 
Oh, how terrible I' And Henry's eyes filled with tears. 

' And did you think of your own brother and sister, 
my Henry,' asked his mamma, in a low voice, as she put 
her arm roimd him. 

'Yes, mamma,' he whispered, laying his head upon her 
breast. ' Mamma, I think I will take more care of the 
plants of " Eondness '' and " Gentleness," so that Mary 
and Johnnie may perhaps be led by them to think 
more of the good Father, who has commanded me to 
have such plants in my garden. Although they are so 
little, they can understand these plants at least, because 
they give them pleasure.' 

' Yes, my darling boy. And we must remember, too, 
that that loviAg Father delights in the beauty and 
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fruitfulness of all our plants. Oh, Henry, is it not both 
a precious and a solemn truth, that " the Lord," the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, " taketh pleasure in the 
prosperity of His saints?" Surely it is a wonderful 
proof of His condescending love, that He asks fruit 
from us.' 

^ Tes, mamma, and gives us the plants, and the dew, 
and rain, and sunshine to make them grow. Manmia, 
I think this picture will have been like dew to my 
garden. I think,' he added, bashfully, hiding his face, 
* I think it has made my " Desire to please the Lord " 
grow a little.' 

*For ever blessed be the Lord, who has been so 
gracious to you, my darling,' answered his manmia, 
kissing him, while tears of joy and thankfulness rose 
to her eyes. 'And oh, my dearest Henry, do not 
forget to thank the Lord for His goodness, and to pray 
to Him to uphold you always in the way of life, and to 
give you His Spirit to draw and keep you ever closer- 
and closer to Him.' 




THE AMULET; 



OR, 



LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR AS THYSELF. 




ilNNIE GREY and her mother had been 

sitting together for some time at work 

without speaking, when Minnie suddenly 

broke the 43ilence, by saying, with great 

earnestness — 

* Mamma, I do wish there were fairies now.* 
: Mrs Grey looked up, with a smile, and Minnie added, 
quickly — 

* Oh, of course, mamma, I know quite well that there 
never were fairies. I am not so silly,' with an air of 
great good sense, * as to believe in fairy tales ; only I 
do wish that fairy tales were true, and that fairies now 
lived on the earth, and that I could get at them.' 

* Indeed, Minnie ; and may I ask what wondrous fairy 
gift is now specially in your mind ?' 

* Oh, no gift for myself,' in a self-satisfied tone ; * or, 
at least, no gift to give pleasure to myself alone. Mine 
is not a selfish wish, mamma. If I could see a fairy 
this moment, I should only ask from her the power to 
make all around me happy.' 
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* A modest request, dear Minnie, certainly.' 

* At least, mamma, it is not a selfish one. I have 
been thinking about it all day. In the morning, when 
George looked so dull, because you and papa were dis- 
pleased with him for being too late for prayers, and 
Harry was so much vexed at losing his nicely-vnitten 
theme, it came into my head how pleasant it would be 
if I could, in one moment, with one word or motion of 
my hand, make them quite happy again. Then, after 
breakfast, I thought of it again when I saw little Susan 
and Ella fretting because the snow-shower prevented 
them from getting out, and little Hugh crying over his 
broken cart, and poor Betsy in the nursery in such deep 
grief because she had heard that her father was very 
ill, and my own good Miss Harvey came in looking so 
grave and sad because her brother had not got the 
situation he wished for.' 

* Take breath, my dear,' said Mrs Grey, smiling ; *so 
long a list of calamities has quite overwhelmed you.' 

' Well, but, mamma, don't you agree with me that it 
would be delightful to possess some talisman, or amulet, 
by which one could remove all these sorrows in a mo • 
ment, by which one could make every one happy ? ' 

' And can you not do a little towards such a happy 
result, even without a fairy amulet, Minnie ?' Mrs Grey 
asked, gravely. 

* Oh, but a little would not content me,' Minnie 
answered, with some impatience ; * and it would be at 
best so very little that I can do. Now, you know, with 
a fairy gift such as I think of, I could do so much, so 
very much.' 
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^ But in the meantiine, Minnie, might it not be as well 
to do at least the little that is in your power ?' 

^ Oh, of conrse, of course,' liGnnie said, with increased 
impatience. ^ There, that tiresome thread has gone into 
a knot again. I really must put away my work now, 
my hands are so hot, and the thread is so tiresome, 
getting into knots incessantly.' 

*But will Susan not be disappointed if her doll's 
petticoat is not ready for her to-morrow ? There is so 
little to do, it seems a pity not to finish it when she 
expects you will,' Mrs Grey said, persuasively. 

* Oh, I never promised to finish it to-night. I only 
said I should get it finished as soon as I could.' 

^ Tes, as soon as you could,' her mamma said, with 
grave emphasis. 

' But I cannot finish it to-night. No one could work 
on with hands so hot as mine are,' Minnie answered 
fretfully. 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance of 
Minnie's eldest brother, George. He looked harassed, 
and began to turn over the books on the table, as if in 
search of something he could not find. 

* Have you lost anything, George ?' his mamma asked, 
kindly. 

' It is the little book about ferns, which xmcle Maurice 
lent me last summer. He is with papa just now, and 
wishes to have it to take home with him, and I cannot 
find it; and I have not got through half my lessons, and,' 
with a disturbed glance at the little timepiece, ^it is 
almost eight o'clock.' 

Mrs Grey looked significantly at Minnie ; but Minnie 
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was busy putting her work-box in order, and took no 
further notice of George's troubles than to remark com- 
placently, ' that it was very foolish of him not to keep 
his books and things in better order. She always knew 
where to find anything she wanted.' 

George's vexation was not diminished by a remark 
proYokingly unseasonable when he was in distress, and 
provokingly imsuitable from a younger sister. He 
might have made an angry retort had not Mrs Grey 
interfered, by rising and going to help her boy in his 
search. With her aid the book was found, and George 
went away quite happy. 'There was still time,' he 
said, ' to learn all his lessons, and he was very much 
obliged to his mamma,' 

Mrs Grey sat down agsdn to her work. Minnie had 
arranged her work-box to her liking, and was luxuriat- 
ing in perfect idleness, sitting before the fire, dreaming 
pleasantly of all the happiness she could confer on every 
one if she had only the wished-for fairy gift. She was 
awakened from her reverie by her mother's voice. 

' Minnie,' she said, ' I think I have seen, in an old book 
I have up stairs, directions relative to such an amulet 
as you desire. Suppose I were to try to make you one.' 

' Oh, mamma,' Minnie cried, springing up from her 
seat^ ' how delightful ! But,' in a disappointed tone, 
' of course you are not in earnest Tou are laughing 
at me. There are no such things as amulets ; at least, 
they are of no use.' 

* Well,' said Mrs Grey, smiling, * I cannot promise 
that my amulet shall equal our old fairy friend's in 
efficacy. But at any rate, if you like, I shall make 
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you one according to these directions I speak of, and 
"we shall see whether it be of use or not.' 

* Like I oh, of course I should like it, Minnie cried, 
eagerly. ' But, mamma, what is it ? how do you make 
it ? is it worn round the neck ? does it ' 

* Stop, stop, my dear. I shall not answer any ques- 
tions about it. You shall see it when it is made.' 

* And when shall I see it, mamma ? When will you 
make it?' 

* To-morrow ; if nothing tmforeseen occurs, I shall 
have it ready by to-morrow night. I shall bring it to 
you when I come to see you after you have gone to 
bed. But, remember, I shall expect you not to tor- 
ment me with questions. If you occupy my time and 
thoughts unnecessarily, I shall not be able to keep my 
promise.' 

* Oh, but I shall not tease or occupy you in any way. 
I shall take care to keep the little ones from teasing 
you,' was Minnie's eager promise. 

And she kept it. Prompted by the strong desire to 
see and possess her amulet, she was particularly well 
behaved all the next day, and took a great deal of pains 
to amuse the yoimger children and keep them from 
annoying her mamma, or interrupting her in her occu- 
pations. When Minnie could do this when she chose, 
it was a pity that she did not more frequently consider 
her mother's comfort, and give her more help in taking 
care of the little ones. 

The day seemed a very long one to Minnie. At no 
time particularly fond of playing with her younger 
brother and sisters, she felt it very irksome to conform 
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herself to their tastes and fancies so entirely as was 
necessary to keep them good-hiunonred and happy; 
and, with her mind full of thoughts about the amulet, the 
constant claims upon her attention became very trying. 

The longest day must, however, come to a close. 
The last hour had passed rapidly and pleasantly in play 
with her elder brothers, and now bed-time had come, — 
the long-wished-for hour ; prayers were over ; Minnie 
had wished her papa and mamma good night, and gone 
to her room. She had gone through the usual form of 
reading a chapter of the Bible, and of kneeling to pray ; 
but I fear she thought more of her amulet than of any- 
thing else. She jumped into bed, and lay waiting and 
listening to every sound. 

The parlour door opened ; Minnie heard her mother's 
step on the stair. Mrs Grey went to her own room. 

' She has gone for the amulet,' Minnie thought ; and 
although she repeated, for the twentieth time that day, 
* Of course, I know mamma is only jesting ; of course, 
I know she cannot really make an amulet,' yet her 
heart beat quick with expectation, and she watched the 
door with eager, straining eyes. 

* Oh, mamma, have you got it?' she cried breath- 
lessly, springing up in bed when her mother came in. - 

With a good-humoured smile at the child's eager- 
ness, Mrs Grey went up to the bed-side and placed in 
her hands the wished-for treasure. 

Very pretty it was. A small round bag of crimson 
velvet, about the size of a crown, fringed all roimd 
with twisted loops of little gold beads, the strings of 
fine gold cord, with beautiful, tiny, fairy-looking tassels. 
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Minnie was delighted. Now she looked at it closely 
to admire the delicate WQpkmanship of fringe and tas- 
sels, and now held it up at a little distance, that the 
light of the lamp might sparkle on the beads, while she 
poured forth an overwhelming torrent of exclamations, 
praises, and questions. 

' How did 70U ever think of making it, mamma ? 
How beautiful it is I So exactly like a real fairy amu- 
let How much trouble you have taken with it 1' 

^ I shall not grudge the trouble if the amulet answers 
its purpose,' Mrs Grey said, a little seriously. 

^ Ah, mamma, you are laughing at me,' Minnie said, 
laughing herself. ' Of course, I know that there is no 
fairy gift connected with it, pretty though it be.' 

* You have not yet read the words of magic,' Mrs 
Grey answered, pointing to some words embroidered in 
gold thread on the side of the bag. 

Minnie had seen the embroidery, but, in the first 
exdtement of surprise and pleasure, she had not thought 
of reading the words. She now looked at them with 
eager curiosity. The letters, though small, were very 
distinct. And she easily read aloud the words, ^ As 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise.' 

There was a long pause. Minnie looked grave, and 
a little disappointed* Mrs Grey watched her face for a 
few minutes, in silence, and then said gently — 

*Why that look of disappointment, my Minnie? 
Tou did not seriously expect that my auAilet was to 
confer on you a fairy gift ?' 

' No— oh, no, manmia ; but' 
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*Butwliat, my cldld?' 

Minnie did not answer, and Mrs Grey continued, still 
more gently and kindly-^ 

* Are you vexed to think how much the wished-for 
fairy power depends upon yourself? Are you imwill- 
ing to test the efficacy of my amulet ?' 

' Why, no, manuna, it is not that,* speaking slowly, 
and with hesitation. ^But you see, mamma, this is 
nothing new.' 

* No, Minnie ; I told you that I should find the direc- 
tions for my amulet in an old book. But does that 
make them less valuable?' was Mrs Grey's serious 
answer. 

^ Oh, mamma, of course not. But then, you see, I 
have known these words for a long, long time, and yet 
I have not been able to make people happy.' 

^ Knowing God^s commandments and keeping them 
are two diflferent things, my child,' Mrs Grey answered. 
* Hdve you tried how far the keeping of this one might 
help to make others happy?' 

Minnie did not answer. She was always very un- 
willing to confess a fault. But she was truthful, and 
could not say that she had tried much to keep this 
commandment. Mrs Grey stooped down and kissed her 
affectionately. 

* Good night, my love,' she said. * I do not wish you 
to answer my question now. Nay, I do not wish you 
to answer it to me at all, unless you please. Think 
over it, and answer it to yourself at your leisure. You 
wished to wear your amulet round your neck, so I 
have made for it this outer coyering. Those pretty gilt 
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tassels miglit not be very pleasant on your neck if they 
were not covered ;' and she put into Minnie's hands a 
neat black silk bag, just large enough to hold the gayer 
one, tassels and alL A narrow piece of black velvet, 
with a pretty clasp, was fastened to this outer bag, so 
that Minnie could easily wear the amulet concealed 
imder her dress, in the approved style of fairy tales. 

Minnie thanked her mamma warmly for this fresh 
instance of consideration ; and Mrs Grey, again kissing 
her, put out the light and left her. 

Minnie sat up in bed, and, by the light of a bright 
moon, carefully packed her pretty amulet into its case, 
musing gratefully as she did so upon her mamma's 
kindness, upon the care she had taken to meet her 
wishes in every particular, and how little she had 
grudged either time or trouble to give her pleasure. 

* It should not be in vain,' Minnie thought, as she 
lay down, after carefully depositing her treasure tmder 
her pillow. * I ought to let mamma see that her pretty 
amulet has done me good. And perhaps, after all, she 
may be right. Perhaps I do not try enough to do to 
others as I would they should do to me, at least not 
always.' 

• Having once admitted the possibility of error, al- 
though only in the form of a faint * perhaps,' Minnie 
was able to judge herself more fairly. She began to 
think over the various unhappinesses which had first 
aroused her wish for a fairy gift, and to inquire how 
far she might have remedied them by the due observ- 
ance of the rule on her amulet. 
. . Her brother George's had been the first gloomy face 
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of the day. He had displeased his parents by being 
too late for prayers : hence his iinhappiness. That 
George was too fond of his bed, and very apt to sleep 
too long, were facts well known to every member of 
the family, Harry, who shared. his room, generally 
took upon himself the task of getting him out of bed in 
good time. But, on Wednesday morning, Harry had 
begun to give reading lessons to a poor orphan boy, in 
whom they were all interested, and who was so much 
occupied through the day, that an early morning hour 
was the only one he could give to his education. 
Minnie had known of Harry's engagement, had heard 
him go down stairs ; and the room the boys occupied 
being directly above her own, had listened, and ascer- 
tained that George was not beginning to move about. 
Nay, further, it had even occurred to her that it would 
only be kind and sisterly to go up stairs and awake 
him. But then the story she had left half finished the 
night before was so interesting; she did so long to 
know the end. And the charms of the story-book, and 
the bright fire she knew she should find in the break- 
fast-room, had overcome the wish to serve her brother. 
She had gone straight down stairs, and left George to 
take care of himself. 

And Harry's lost version. Minnie blushed as she 
remembered that, while undressing on Tuesday night, 
she had recollected to have seen this same version lying 
in a perilous position on the comer of the mantel-shelf, 
where it was liable to be thrown down inside the fender, 
and carried ofi" by the housemaid in the morning. She 
had thought of going up to warn Harry about it. BufetXsfc 
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passage up stairs was dark, and it was so disagreeable 
to go groping along a long dark passage, knocking one's 
self i^ainst doors and walls. And, besides, Minnie had 
taken off her frock, it would be so much trouble to put 
it on again. In this case, as in the former, Minnie 
hardly required to ask herself the question. Should I 
have liked him to do so to me ? 

As respected the misfortunes of the little girls and 
Hugh, Minnie's conscience was more clear, in the first 
consideration of the case. Of course she could not have 
prevented the snow-shower, nor could she have mended 
Hugh's broken cart But she had scarcely satisfied 
herself with such assertion, before the question arose to 
her mind, ^ Could she not have made some amends to 
the little ones for disasters she could not altogether pre- 
vent ? Could she not have amused the little girls with 
a story ? And might not the judicious loan of one of 
her own playthings have made Hugh forget his cart ? 
And Minnie recalled days gone by, when she too was 
little, and had cried over a broken doll, or a rainy day, 
and when her mamma had laid aside her book or work, 
to devise amusement for her disappointed or fretful 
child. Minnie had liked her mother to do so to her. 
In similar circumstances she should like her mother to 
do so now ; but she had not done so to her brother and 
sisters. 

The disappointment to Miss Harvey's brother, the 
accident to Betsy's father, were certainly matters above 
and beyond her power. But Minnie's conscience was 
more keen- sighted now ; and it soon occurred to her, 
that had she been Miss Harvey,, she shoidd have liked a. 
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more docile and attentive pupil than Minnie Grey had 
been on that same Wednesday. And she felt that it 
might have been some comfort to poor Betsy, in her 
sore grief, to have been relieved of the charge of the 
little girls and Hugh, while nurse was occupied with 
baby, who was ill, and Mrs Grey was engaged with 
visitors. Again Minnie blushed, as she remembered 
that her mamma's first thought, on being at liberty, had 
been to send for the children, and as she thought how 
easily she could have taken charge of them, and so have 
relieved the young nursery-maid an hour sooner from 
the irksome task of amusing them, while her heart was 
heavy with grief and anxiety. 

These thoughts and recollections were mortifying to 
Minnie's self-love ; but yet there was something cheering 
in them too. It was pleasant to see how many ways of 
being useful were open to her — ^how much she had it 
in her power to do for the happiness of others. 

* Yes, my pretty amulet,' she said, as she once more 
took it into her hand, ^ I shall wear you every day, and 
you shall remind me always to do to others as I should 
like others to do to me.' 

And, well pleased with herself for her good resolution 
and anticipated good behaviour, Minnie fell asleep. 

On awakening the next morning, Minnie's first 
thought was about her pretty amulet ; her second was 
given to her good resolution. And she sprang out of 
bed with the pleasant feeling of one who had a great 
deal to do, who was going to be very useful, to be like 
a simbeam in the house, bringing pleasure to every 
one. 
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To get her brother Greorge up in proper time was 
naturally the first good office which presented itself to 
her mind. This was again one of the mornings devoted 
to poor Ned. Harry was busy with him, and George 
was left to sleep on in peace. But Minnie resolved 
that it should not be her fault if he were too late for 
prayers this morning. She knew well that it was useless 
to wake him too soon. He would certainly fall asleep 
again, if he did not rise immediately; he would as 
certainly not rise until he could not help it. So, as 
Minnie was particularly early this morning, she did not 
go up to him imtil she was herself ready to go to the 
dining-room. 

As she reached the foot of the stairs she heard his 
room door open, and a light step on the passage ; and, 
looking up, she saw her mamma coming down. 

* Oh, mamma I ' she cried, ' you have been before me ; 
you have roused George.' 

* Yes ; I have got the lazy boy fairly out of bed,' 
Mrs Grey said, smiling. * So you are spared that 
trouble. But I am very glad, dear, that you thought 
of it ; ' and she looked so glad, so approving, that Minnie 
was quite elated. 

*Ah, mammal it was the amulet, you see,' she 
answered with a happy little blush ; and, kissing her 
mother, she ran gaily down stairs, well pleased with 
herself, and well pleased to have a good deal of time at 
her own disposal before prayers. 

She wished to crochet a purse for her papa's Christmas 
present. Her daily governess. Miss Harvey, had pro- 
mised to teach her how to make a new kind with steel 
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beads ; and Minnie was glad to have time to wind the 
silk, and thread some of the beads, before Miss Harvey 
came. The skeins of silk were entangled, and took 
longer to wind than Minnie had expected ; and she had 
only finished doing it, when the family began to assemble 
for prayers. 

George was in time, and no more. He came in last, 
and came in looking very cold and miserable. It was 
a cold morning, with a keen north wind. The boy's 
bed-room was a very cold one, at the top of the house, 
and facing the north. Harry had opened the window 
to feed his pigeons, and, shutting it carelessly, had left 
a little chink open. Poor sleepy George had been so 
hurried, that he had had no time to think of anything 
except of getting ready in time. He had not observed 
the open window, and the keen, biting blast had been 
blowing in upon him all the time he was dressing and 
reading his Bible ; so that by the time he got down stairs 
he was thoroughly chilled, and very miserable. He 
hastened to the fire ; but before he had time even to 
stretch out his cold, blue hands over it, the gong sounded 
for prayers, and Mr Grey, looking round, said— 

* Take your seat, my boy, the servants are coming in.' 
George looked ruefully at his accustomed seat, which 

happened to be near one of the windows, and far from 
the fire. Minnie's, on the contrary, was, by right of 
the eldest daughter, next her father, and in most com- 
fortable proximity to the bright hearth. 

* Minnie,' George whispered, entreatingly, * should 
you mind much changing places for just this once ? I 
am so cold.' 
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* Mind I of course I shoiild. I don't see why I should 
give up my own seat/ Minnie said, crossly ; but she 
caught her mother's eye. At the same moment a sud- 
den turn of her head caused her to feel the clasp of 
the amulet on her neck. She rose, saying, ^ You may 
take it, if you like.' But she said it so ungraciously, 
and moved away so reluctantly, that she attracted Mr 
Grey's notice to what was going on. 

* Greorge,' he said, a little sharply, ' I am ashamed of 
you ; how can you think of taking your sister's seat ? ' 

* Oh, never mind, papa,' Minnie said, with the air of 
a martyr ; * he may keep it, if he likes.' 

The servants coming in, there was no time for more. 
Greorge kept the seat, but he felt very uncomfortable. 
Naturally of a kind and obliging disposition, it was real 
pain to him to read in Minnie's discontented face how 
great she felt the sacrifice she had made for him. 
And he had been so carefully trained to consider it a 
brother''s duty to protect his sister, to care for her com- 
fort, and to give her the preference in all things, that 
he was haunted with a disagreeable sense of shame at 
having allowed her to give way to him. During both 
prayers and breakfast, these self-reproachful feelings 
were constantly recurring, not perhaps deep enough to 
make him positively unhappy, but yet sufficiently dis- 
tinct to make him feel imcomfortable and out of spirits, 
and to make him wish very heartily that he had never 
asked Minnie to change her seat. 

Minnie observed his- dejection, with a feeling half 
disappointed, half triumphant. 

^It does not seem as if I could do so much good 
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after all. After all, perhaps it has been less my fault 
than mamma thinks, that I have not made people hap* 
pier all this time.' 

Breakfast was very early at the Greys, as the boys 
had to be at school by nine o'clock, and their school 
was at a considerable distance. Miss Harvey did not 
come to the little girls till ten, so that Minnie had 
more than an hour for her own occupations. Of this 
she now eagerly availed herself to get on with string- 
ing the steel beads, so as to be quite ready for Miss 
Harvey's instructions. She was so busy, and so much 
interested in her occupations, that she took no note of 
what was passing, and did not know that any one was 
in the room, until a deep sigh from one comer caught 
her ear. She looked up, and saw little Ella sitting on 
the floor before a large box of bricks. About half-a- 
dozen were in her lap, and she was looking despair- 
ingly from them to the box, already, as it seemed, too 
full, but which ought to have held these in addition. 

* What is the matter, Ella?' Minnie asked. 

The little face brightened directly ; she hoped to get 
help in her trouble. 

* Oh, Minnie,' she cried, * it is those tiresome bricks. 
Mamma says I must put them all right before I leave 
them, and nurse is waiting to show me how to make 
Dolly's petticoat, and she says she shall not be able to 
do anything for me after baby awakes, and Miss Har- 
vey will be here Tery soon, and by the time I have 
said my lesson baby will be sure to be awake.' 

* You stupid little thing, you should not have taken 
out the bricks when you knew hov little time you 
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should have to play with them,' Mmnie answered care- 
lessly, and bending again over her beads. 

< I only forgot,' Ella sighed, in a low, disappointed 
tone, the hopes of assistance fading away before Min- 
nie's determined air of pre- occupation, 

A minute or two passed in silence, then came another 
very deep sigh from EUa. Minnie took no notice, but 
she heard it, and it fretted her to hear it. It fretted 
her still more to feel the amulet lying on her neck, 
and to see with her mind's eye its pretty little golden 
words. 

Ella made another vain effort to thrust in one of her 
bricks, and then, with tearful eyes, and in a timid voice, 
entreated Minnie to help her. 

Very cross was Minnie's face, still crosser her voice, 
saying, * Tiresome little monkey,' as she threw down 
her needle, and went to her little sister. She pulled 
impatiently at the clasp fastening the velvet ribbon, as 
if it were choking her ; crosser and crosser grew both 
looks and tone, when she reached the spot, and saw the 
state of the unfortunate bricks. 

* You are very idle and careless, Ella. I am sure 
you know quite well that is not the way to put them 
in. Each one has its proper place. How could you 
ever expect to get them all into the box in that con- 
fused, tumbling-about way?' 

Ella looked very sorry, very penitent. She did 
know how to put them properly away ; but she had 
been in too great haste, her little head had been too 
full of thoughts about her doll's petticoat, to be able 
to attend properly to the packing of the bricks* 
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* I am very sony, Minnie ; but it was these difficult 
sloping pieces, they would not lie smooth.' 

* Difficult sloping pieces! nonsense! they are as easily 
put away as any others. It was only that you did not 
choose to take pains. You are the most careless, stupid 
child I ever saw ; ' and Minnie began to throw out the 
bricks with heedless, impatient violence. 

Little Ella drew her feet out of the way of the fast- 
flying pieces, and sat with melancholy countenance, 
watching Minnie's angry looks and gestures, and wish- 
ing she were not so stupid and careless. 

And now Minnie had reached the beginning of the 
difficulties. The first two or three rows had been laid 
in neatly and well ; but four wedge-shaped bricks had 
puzzled poor Ella's pre-occupied mind. She had for- 
gotten that the thick part of one should be laid on the 
thin part of the one below; and after trying many 
wrong ways, had at last in despair placed them across 
each other, and tried to cover them as quickly as pos- 
sible with straight pieces. 

* Now look, you stupid monkey, how they ought to 
lie, and don't be so careless again ; and don't sit gaping 
there, but give me up the bricks : you might, at any 
rate, do so much to help me, when you have given me 
so much trouble. Give me that long brick — -not that 
one, stupid,' as the frightened child hastily presented 
the one she could most quickly get. * There, get out 
of the way, you are doing wrong on purpose, I do be- 
lieve;' and pushing her violently from her, Minnie 
finished her packing in silent displeasure. 

Ella watched her with tearful eyes; and when at lasty 
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dismissed with an ungracious ^ You can go now, cMld ; 
don't stand staring there ; don't you see I have put 
away the box?' she went slowly and sadly up to the 
nursery, oppressed with a sense of her own great stu- 
pidity and thoughtlessness. 

Minnie resumed her seat, and her stringing of beads, 
but with no very pleasant feelings. She felt for her 
amulet as she sat down, and tried to congratulate her- 
self on having observed its commandment But in 
fipite of herself, Ella's downcast, melancholy little face 
would present itself before her mind, and she could not 
feel so satisfied with herself as she wished. 

Poor Minnie I she certainly had bungled in her first 
attempts to observe her new rule. And so it was 
through the day. In the desire to show her unselfish- 
ness, her readiness to do to others as she wished others 
to do to her, she made her friends uncomfortable in- 
stead of serving them, — ^now with ostentation giving 
up her own way, when no one required it of her ; and 
now, with ill-timed officiousness, pressing services which 
could have been well dispensed with. 

Her governess, Miss Harvey, was on this day suffer- 
ing from intense headache. From the moment Minnie 
discovered the fact, she tormented the poor sufferer 
with imceasing questions how she felt, with imcalled- 
for expressions of sympathy, and useless proposals of a 
remedy. Now she insisted upon Miss Harvey's trying 
a different seat from the one she usually occupied, until 
the other yielded the point, and chose a less convenient 
position in preference to the annoyance of further argu- 
ment. Now she interrupted a difiicult explanation to 
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Susan, by an eager request to be allowed to fetch her 
a footstool or a pillow. And when poor Miss Haryey 
was only anxious to get througk her duties as quickly 
and peaceably as possible, Minnie impeded her in every 
way, distracting Ella and Susan's attention by exhorta- 
tions to them to be quiet and attentive, and saying her 
own lessons particularly ill, while her eyes were wander- 
ing round the room in search of some supposed crevice 
through which the air might come upon Miss Harvey ; 
or her thoughts were busy in her mother's medicine 
chest, seeking a specific for headache. Even gentle 
!Miss Harvey's patience gave way, and, worn out with a 
long argument upon the propriety of Minnie's omitting 
her usual music-lesson, she exclaimed — 

* Oh, Minnie, you are a very tiresome child I * 
Greatly offended, Minnie became instantly silent. 
But as it was the sUence of sullenness, it did not greatly 
relieve poor Miss Harvey's harassment and discomf oii. 
And as her thoughts were now as much occupied with 
her own wrongs as they had been before with the proofs 
of her own goodness, I am not sure that the silent, 
dignified Minnie was much more attentive than the 
talkative, ofiicious Minnie had been. Certainly Minnie 
had singularly failed in making her kind governess 
happy. 

In the afternoon, Minnie had a visit from her cousin . 
Sophia. The two girls had arranged to take a long 
walk on the morrow, to see an old woman who had 
been nurse in their grandfather's family. But Sophia 
had this forenoon received an invitation to spend the 
following day with a young friend, and to go with her 
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to see a private collection of pictures which she had 
long greatly desired to see ; and she had come to ask 
Minnie if she should dislike putting off their walk to 
another day. 

Now, Minnie did not really care about this delay ; 
on the contrary, she did not think the walk would be 
pleasant so long as the cold north wind lasted. But 
she did not say so pleasantly and cheerfully, as she 
might have done. Determined to show herself unselfish, 
she gave the required consent with a lofty air of 
generosity, an ostentatious appearance of self-sacrifice, 
which made poor Sophia fear that she had done wrong 
to ask it, and that she had really deprived Minnie of a 
great pleasure. - Sophia went home at liberty to accept 
the pleasant invitation, but not much, if at all, happier 
than she might have been had her request been refused. 

When the boys returned from school, Harry ran 
hastily into th^ drawing-room, asking for a book. 
Minnie was reading it at the time. Harry did not see 
this ; and, had she chosen, she could have gratified his 
wish for the book without suffering him to know that 
he had deprived her of it. But this would not have 
suited Minnie's thirst for display. She gave up the 
book to Harry, but took care he should be fully aware 
how much she wished to keep it. Harry, of course, 
refused to take it from her. But Minnie insisted, with 
an exaggerated air of kindness and sweet self-denial, 
until the boy, provoked that she should think him so 
selfish as to agree to such a proposal, fiung the book 
on the floor, and left the room in a pet. Another 
failure! Minnie felt disappointed; but she put her 
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hand up to her amulet, and congratulated herself upon 
having carefully observed its rule. 
^ It was again evening. Minnie again sat by her 
mother's side at work, as when we saw her first. And 
now, as then, she had been very silent. She looked 
wearied and dejected, her fingers moved slowly, list- 
lessly, and she often drew long sighs. 

' You are very sad and sighing to-night, my Minnie. 
Has anything gone wrong with you?' her mamma 
asked. 

'Yes, mamma, everything has gone wrong,' Minnie 
answered, quickly and vehemently. 

* My poor little Minnie ! I am so sorry.' 

The tender sympathy of voice and look touched 
Minnie even more than the words themselves. Tired 
and depressed with all her failures and disappointments, 
she could not keep back a few tears. She turned away 
her head to hide them. 

*You see, mamma,' she said, after a few minutes' 

pause 'you know, mamma,' interrupting herself, 

* I am as much obliged to you as ever for taking so 
much trouble with my amulet. But yet I don't think 

^I can't feel it does not seem as if your rule 

did much good.' 

* You have been trying to keep it, then ?' 

' Yes, mamma ; indeed, I have tried all day. You 
saw how I tried this morning with George.' 

'Yes, Minnie, I did see how you tried,' Mrs Grey 
said, with grave emphasis. 

Minnie looked up quickly; but a sudden pang of 
conscience checked the flush of indignation. She 
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turned away again ; and again a few tears rose to her 
eyes. 

* Should you like to tell me about all your tryings, 
dear Minnie, and perhaps we might together find out 
the cause of their failure ?' Mrs Grey said, very kindly. 

And Minnie, after a moment's thought, began slowly 
and excusingly to go over the history of the day. She 
made herself as much in the right as possible. But 
she could not go calmly over the various scenes, with- 
out feeling conscious that she had not done quite welL 
And this consciousness prepared her to listen more 
patiently to her mother's gentle admonitions. 

*Dear Minnie,' Mrs Grey said, putting her arm 
fondly round her, *do you really think you have 
observed this command of God's to-day ? It is God's 
rule ; you must not call it mine.' 

* Indeed, mamma, I think I have. It is what I have 
been trying to do all day,' Minnie said, a little offended; 

* Have you remarked its strength, its strictness, dear 
Minnie ? " Do ye also the same likewise." " Also the 
same likewise ;" that must mean that we are to do the 
very thing that we should like others to do to us — ^the 
same thing in every respect, to the same extent, in the 
same way.' 

Minnie looked gravely in her mother's face. A new 
light was beginning to dawn upon her mind. Mrs Grey 
continued, drawing her little girl closer to herself, as if 
to soften the pain her words might give : — 

* Had you been in George's place this morning, would 
it have been exactly an imgracious, grudging giving up 
of his seat that you should have liked from him ? Had 
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you been in EUa^s place, would a scolding, cross assistance 
have been exactly what you would have wished for ? 
Had you been — But,' interrupting herself, as she saw 
Minnie's tears flow fast, ' but I have said enough. I see 
my darling sees her mistake.' And she fondly kissed 
the bowed-down head of the blushing, tearful child. 

The entrance of the boys prevented any further 
conversation. Minnie ran up stairs to bathe her red 
eyes, and when she returned the family were assembled 
for prayers. There was no opportunity, as she had feared 
there might have been, for remark upon her quietness 
and gravity. 

When Mrs Grey went up to Minnie's room that night, 
she found her in bed, but not asleep. Minnie's eyes 
were very wide awake, very full of thought 

*0h, manmial' she cried, turning eagerly to her 
mother as soon as she came in. * You are quite right. 
I have been all wrong. But, manmia, how terribly 
difficult is that "also the same likewise I" It does not 
seem as if I could ever keep it.' 

Mrs Grey sat down by her daughter's bed. 

* Dear Minnie,' she said, ' have you ever looked into 
the inside of your amulet ? ' 

* I opened a wee, wee bit, enough to see how prettily 
you had lined it with white satin,' Minnie answered, a 
little puzzled as to the connection between her own 
remark and her mother's question. ^ I did not open it 
far, lest I should crush it.' 

* You did not then see what is in the bag ?' 

* What is in it 1 No, manmia. It felt so flat and 
smooth, I did not think of there being anything in it.' 
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She had, while speaking, drawn the amulet from under 
her piUow, and did not require her mother's smiling 
" Look now," to make her, with eager curiosity, take out 
the velvet bag, and open it. 

Inside was a little scroll of white satin, edged with a 
delicate gold fringe ; and on it, in the small, distinct letters 
of the outside, embroidered, were the words, " Love thy 
neighbour as thyself." 

Minnie looked up with bright intelligence to her 
mother as she read the words. 

' Yes, my dear Minnie, that is the spirit of which the 
other rule is the manifestation. We must first love 
others as ourselves, before we can do to them in every 
respect as we should like them to do to us. If you have 
the one command in your heart, don't you think the 
other would soon appear in your conduct ?' 

'Yes, mamma, I see it now,' Minnie answered, 
thoughtfully, looking on the little scroll as she spoke. 
* And yet, mamma, surely you do not think that I do 
not love George, and Ella, and them all ?' 

* No, my love, I do not think so. I know that God, 
in His goodness, has given you an affectionate heart, and 
has further given you such good, kind brothers and 
sisters, that you can hardly help loving them. But 
Minnie, dear, the love may be in your heart, and yet 
not in exercise. It may be alive, but not awake. Don't 
you think love for them was asleep this morning, when 
you were disobliging to George, and cross to Ella?' 

' Ah I yes, mamma, I am afraid it was.' Minnie 
answered more frankly than she had yet spoken. * If 
I had been really loving George at that moment, I 
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should have felt only sorry to see him so cold, and glad 
to know I could do anything to make him comfortable. 
And had my love for Ella been awake and active, the 
sight of her poor little mournful face would have made 
my heart sore. And although I might have been a little 
sorry to leave my work (for I think, mamma, I should 
always have felt a little sorry about that, I was so 
anxious to get it done), yet still, if my love had been all 
right, I should have laid it aside cheerfully, and given 
my help pleasantly. Ah 1 mamma, you were very right 
to put this rule inside the bag. The outside rule can 
never be kept without this inner one.' 

There was another pause. Minnie lay silent, looking 
at the white scroll with its golden words as she held it 
in her hand. Mrs Grey sat patiently waiting tiU Minnie 
should speak again. She did not wish to interrupt 
musings which she judged, from the softened expression 
of her child's face, were beneficial. At last Minnie 
looked up again, and spoke slowly and thoughtfully. 

* Mamma, when I found out last night how much 
there was that I ought to do, although I was sorry that 
I had done so little of it hitherto, yet, with the sorrow 
was mixed up a kind of pleasant, hopeful feeling. I 
saw a great deal to do. But I saw the way to do it. 
But now, mamma, that it is something I have to feel ; 
it does not seem that I can do anything to make myself 
feel the right thing at the right time. It is far easier 
to do to others as I would they should do to me, than 
to love others as myself. The love is so difficult. I 
don't feel as if I could ever get it, ever make myself 
feel it.' 
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Mrs Grey laid her hand upon her child's. 

' Minnie^ dear/ she said, earnestly and solemnly, ' I 
have once already reminded you that these rules are 
God's rules. And you know, my love, who has pro- 
mised to write £Qs law on our hearts, that we may not 
sin against Him. His word cannot fail, dear Minnie. 
He cannot lie. What a sure confidence, then, have we 
in asking Him to keep His own promise, and write His 
law, even this particular law, on our hearts, so that we 
may no longer sin against Him in this thing.' 

Minnie looked up with a bright gleam of hope and 
comfort in her eyes. 

^ Mamma,' she whispered, ' will you ask God to do 
this for me, — ^to give me this love?' 

Mrs Grey knelt by the bedside, and in a few simple 
words prayed that the Lord who had given His children 
this law, would Himself give them the strength to keep 
it. And she thanked Him for having taught them that 
they could not keep it without His teaching and help, 
and for having, in His great tenderness and love, given 
them so much encouragement to ask this thing from 
Him. 

No more words passed between mother and child, 
except Minnie's earnest, tearful, 'Thank you, dear 
mamma,' as her mother kissed her. But Mrs Grey left 
the room that night far more assured than she had 
been the night before, that her trouble in making the 
amulet had not been taken in vain. 

Nor was she disappointed. Minnie was not naturally 
very amiable. Before this night she had been apt to 
be disobliging to her elder brothers, and cross and 
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overbearing to the little onea. And these were faults 
difficult to root out, and often appeared again after she 
had believed them quite banished. But yet from this 
night Minnie was convinced, as she had never before 
been, that it was her duty to fight against them. From 
this night she never wholly gave up the contest, though 
perhaps sometimes cold and lazy in carrying it on. She 
wore the amulet constantly round her neck for many 
years, and it constantly reminded her of the resolution 
she had made when she first got it, of the way in 
which it had shown her her complete dependence upon 
Grod's help to keep. God's law; and often, when her 
heart was cold and careless, and higher motives had for 
the moment ceased to influence her, the thought of her 
loving mother's care and anxiety for her welfare would 
come vividly before her mind at the sight of the amu- 
let, and gratitude to her would arouse her again to 
earnest self-denial and self-watchfulness. 

At first the improvement in her was so small, the 
progress she made in overcoming her selfishness so 
slow, that her brothers and sisters seemed quite un- 
conscious of it. And often, when Minnie had striven 
hard to overcome her old enemies, she would be dis- 
heartened to see how little any one except her mother 
seemed aware of her striving. But the ready, tender 
sympathy of that good mother was a never-failing com- 
fort and help. By her teaching, Minnie was led to look 
to Grod for sympathy as well as for strength, and she 
came to see that it was good for her not to have too 
much praise from her fellow-creatures, as she thus 
learned to desire more simply and purely to do His 
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wilL And as time passed on, and she saw bow much 
all her brothers and sisters, both older and yonnger, 
trusted to her for help and sympathy, how confident 
they had learned to be that Minnie would be interested 
in all their concerns, and ready to help them in all 
their difficulties ; then Minnie acknowledged that she 
had the sweetest rewards for all her efforts, and then 
with a thankful heart she would clasp her little amulet, 
and acknowledge the love and unsdom of the mother 
who had made it for her. 




HOW TO BE HAPPY; 

OR, 

EVEfiT-DAT WORK FOE GOD. 

^ T was a lovely May day. The sun shone 
brightly and cheerily down upon the 
fair green earth. The beech-trees in 
the wood were looking their very best. The 
leaves wore their freshest, brightest green, and 
had still that soft silkiness which they keep for 
only a short time after bursting from the bud. Here 
and there were buds which had not yet got from imder 
the covering of the hard scales which had protected 
them so well from the cold of the early spring, and 
their dark, red brown contrasted prettily with the bril- 
liant green of the leaves near them. The branches 
were not so well clothed as to be able quite to shut out 
the sun, whose bright rays darted out and in among 
them, lighting up the smooth, grey trunks of the trees, 
and the patches of grass and moss on the ground be- 
neath, and giving to the leaves among which they 
played, a brightness and beauty impossible to describe. 
The wood was full of living creatures, all rejoicing in 
the simshine ; and the twittering and the chirping of 
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some Inrds, the ^bd barsts of scmg horn others, mingled 
nreedj with the soft hum of the Tuioiis insects which 
danced up and down in the sunbeams. 

Ereiydiing looked bzi^it and cheexfol except the 
little giri, Jlaij Dnnnmondy who walked qnickl j down 
the path throng the wood. She seemed to see nothing 
and to hear nothing of the pleasant si^ts and sounds 
around her, but walked straight on with a hurried step, 
a sad countenance, and eyes bent on the ground. 

She crossed a stile leading from the wood into a 
grass-field where some sheep and lambs were feeding. 
Happy, comfortable-looking sheep and lambs they were 
in that sunny field. Winter snows and April sunshine 
and showers had helped together to make the tender 
young blades of grass spring up, which were not more 
pleasant to the eye than good for the food of the flock. 
It was now pret^ far on in the afternoon, and the 
she^, haying eaten their fill, were lying down to rest. 
They started up as Mary came down from the stile 
among them. The grave old mothers moved ofi* only 
a little way, and stood watching her suspiciously ; but 
the lambs, half in frolic, half in fear, scampered across 
the field, turning and winding about among the trees 
in a way that was very pretty to look upon. Mary saw 
it not. She crossed the little field with the same hur- 
ried step, anxious brow, and downcast eyes. A stile 
at the farther end brought her into a lane, a little way 
down which stood the cottage she sought. 

It was but a small cottage, and yet it was the home 
of two families. On each side of the narrow entrance- 
passage a door opened into a single room. In one 
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lived a ^ddow, Mrs Hichardson, with her three children. 
In the other lived the old woman whom Mary had 
come to see, and whom she called Atmt Annie. 

She was not Mary's annt She was no relation to 
her. But almost everybody called her Aunt Annie, 
because she was so good and kind, — so ready to love, 
help, and advise, — ^that every one felt as if she had really 
belonged to them. 

Mary opened the door and w^it into the room ; and 
such a bright, cheerful room it was 1 — ^very small indeed ; 
so small that the little bed quite filled up one side of 
it — ^the side opposite the window. In the middle of the 
room stood a table, as white as hands could make it. 
Another long, narrow table stood against the wall 
behind the door, and above it were some shelves hold- 
ing a few cups and saucers, and plates, one or two 
goblets, a tea-kettle, and a pair of brass candlesticks as 
bright as gold. The fireplace was opposite the door, 
and between the fireplace and the window sat Aimt 
Annie herself, looking so nice in her old-fashioned 
chintz gown and white apron, kerchief, and cap. It 
was a pretty window by which she sat looking out over 
sunny, sloping fields to the beech-wood of which I told 
you. On one side of the window-sill stood an ivy- 
leaved geranium, with its branches of delicate pink and 
white flowers; and on the other a Bigonia, with its 
large, handsome, crimson-veined leaves. But neither 
pleasant fields nor pretty flowers could Aunt Annie see, 
for poor Aimt Annie was blind. Not so blind but that 
she could see light from darkness, could find her way 
about her house more easily than you could fancy 
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possible ; and if a person stood between her and the 
light, she could see the form, though only as a black 
shadow upon a faint light. But she could not see the 
faces of those she loved, she could not see the beauties 
of Grod's world, and, worse to her of all, she could not 
read God's blessed book. 

Many people wondered how the blind woman could 
keep her house so neat and dean. But she used to 
laugh in her cheerful manner, and tell them that where 
there was a will there was a way. When she was 
bending over her tables and chairs, or on her knees 
scrubbing her floor, it was wonderful, she used to say, 
how quickly she could see a dirty spot. And even if 
she did not see the cleanness and dirt, she knew well^ 
she said, that if she went straight on with her scrub- 
bing-brush, she must carry away all the spots and 
stains in the end. Aunt Annie thought that cleanliness 
and tidiness were Christian duties. 

* God means His children,' she used to say, * to try 
to give all the pleasure they can to every one who 
comes in their way. And although my poor old eyes 
cannot be pleased with the order, or hurt by the 
dirtiness, of my house, yet the eyes of others can ; and 
for their sakes I am determined to see to it that every- 
thing about me should look pleasant and cheerfuL' 

Another curious thing about Aunt Annie was her 
power of knowing when any one was in sorrow. Before 
you could tell her what had grieved you, or that any- 
thing had grieved you at all. Aunt Annie seemed to 
guess it from the sound of your voice, ay, or even from 
the sound of your step as you came into the room, or 
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from your manner of opening the door. The secret of 
this power lay in the love of Aunt Annie's tender heart. 
She felt so much interest in every one that came near 
her, and was so anxious to help every one, that she 
had learned to watch for, and imderstand, little signs 
which other people never thought of observing. 

When God made her blind, and left her alone in the 
world without kith or kin, she used to say it was because 
He wished her to be ready to help all His sore-hearted 
ones whom He put in her way. And when He had 
showed such love to her, — had washed out all her sins in 
the blood of His dear Son, and had given her His Holy 
Spirit to dwell in her heart, to teach, to strengthen, to 
comfort her, — surely it was the very least she could do, 
she said, to give her whole heart and mind to the one 
work He had made her fit for. And as she was blind, 
and had few things to distract her mind, so she knew, 
she said, that God meant her to think well about the 
best ways of helping His children, and bringing them to 
seek after Him. And many a joyful hour she passed, 
praying to God for those He had sent to her to be 
helped, and thanking Him for giving her so many to 
love, and to whom she could be of use. 

To-day, as usual, she had known Mary's step even 
before she came into the house, and had known from 
the soimd of it that the little girl's heart was sad. And 
so, before Mary had time to open the door and come in, 
Aunt Annie had found time to ask God to teach her to 
help and comfort the little girl whom He had brought 
to her for that purpose. 

When Mary came into the room, she went straight up 
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to Atint Annie, threw her arms roimd her neck, and 
kissed her without speaking. But there was something 
in the kiss which made her kind friend all the more 
certain that the child was in sorrow. She did not ask 
any questions, however, but waited until Mary should 
feel inclined to speak, and only thanked her very 
cordially for coming to read to her. Mary brought 
forward one of the little wooden stools, and taking up 
the large Bible which lay between the flower-pots on 
the window-sill, she said, in a wearied tone — 

' I must begin to read at once, aunty, for I have a 
very short time to stay.* 

* A very short time is it, dear?' said Aunt Annie, 
in her pleasant, kind voice ; ' then read me the second 
chapter of Ephesians. I did feel a kind of longing,' 
with a little sigh of disappointment, * to hear once more 
about the Lord's appearing to Elijah in the mount. But 
if we have time for only one, I should like Ephesians 
best' 

Mary turned to the place and read. Her voice was 
low and trembling, even from the first. But when she 
came to read the precious words, * God, who is rich in 
mercy, for BCLs great love wherewith He loved us,' it 
failed altogether ; she burst into tears, and hid her face 
on Aunt Annie's knee. 

'My child! my dear lassie I' the old woman said 
tenderly, laying her hand on the girl's bowed-down 
head, * what is it, Mary, dear? What has vexed you? 
Surely, darling, there was nothing in those heart-cheer- 
ing words to make you cry.' 

< But that is it, dear aunty. It is that, and nothing 
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else,' Mary said, sobbing. * Oh, aunty, God has loved 
me so much when I did not love Him, and has given 
His Son to die for me, and I can do nothing for Him. 
And I want so much to serve Him, and I can get nothing 
done ; and it is that which makes my heart so sore.' 

* Nothing, Mary, dear ? Are you sure you can do 
nothing?' 

' Quite sure, aunty. From morning to night, from 
morning to night, I am driven about from one thing to 
another ; and it is, Mary, do this ; and, Mary, do that ; 
and I have not one moment to myself.' 

' Poor child, poor child ! ' said Aunt Annie tenderly, 
stroking Mary's hair. * But, Mary, dear, you told me 
that, after I had spoken to your Aunt Sally about it, she 
had always allowed you time morning and night for 
reading your Bible and prayer.' 

* O yes, perhaps a little time for that she gives me,' 
Mary answered impatiently. ' But she keeps watching 
me, and the very moment I shut my Bible she begins : 
"Now, Mary, jump up, fill the kettle;" or, "Make the 
fire ;" or, "Dress the children, " or something. And there 
are so many other things I'd like to do for God. I like to 
have time to read to you, dear aunty, and sometimes to 
say a word to poor old Peggy up in the wood. And I 
wanted to teach a class in the Sabbath school, and Aimt 
Sally says she can't spare me. No,' with great bitter- 
ness, ' she can never spare me for any good I ' 

< But, Mary, dear, it shall all come in the Lord's good 
time,' Aunt Annie said, in her cheerful, contented way. 
Mary hardly seemed to hear her. She went on speaking 
quickly and earnestly. 
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* I was so happy yesterday. I liked the sermon so 
much. It made me think so much about God's love to 
me. And in the evening I got away for a long time 
into the wood, and read my Bible, and resolved to do 
God all the service I could, and prayed to Him to 
help me.' 

* And thanked Him and your aunt for allowing yoa 
such a quiet time, I hope,' Aunt Annie said gravely. 
But Mary went on without answering : — 

* And then, when I got up this morning, I thought 
of so many ways of serving God ; and I was so anxious 
to go to old Peggy ; and all morning Aimt Sally kept 
me running about washing dishes and carrying water, 
and I don't know what alL And I had resolved to 
learn a pretty hymn I had found in mother's hymn- 
book, because I thought it would do me so much good 
to have it to say over when I was out with the children ; 
and when I was washing some clothes — ^for Aunt Sally 
has been washing all day — ^I kept the book near me, 
and tried to learn a verse now and then ; and because 
Aunt Sally thought I had not washed something quite 
clean, she got into a rage, and carried off my book, and 
locked it up, and bade me mind my business, and not 
take up my head with poetry and nonsense. Nonsense ! 
Oh, Aunt Annie, to call the hymn nonsense, and it all 
about God's love to poor sinners I' 

* But perhaps your aimt did not know what it was, 
dear,' said the old woman, excusingly. 

* But she did know that I was in a hurry to come to 
you, aunty,' Mary answered ; * and she would not let 
me go until I had cleaned up everything after our 
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wasliing. And when I was ready to come away, she 
called me back, and kept me ever so long, because she 
said the floor was not half clean, and because I had not 
swept in the hearth. And if I am to be kept toiling 
and slaving the whole day long at work of that kind, 
and every minute busy, how can I do service for God ? 
And I want so much to do it, and it makes me so 
miserable not to be able. Oh, aunty, aunty, I am so 
unhappy ! ' And the tears began to flow again, and again 
she bowed her head down on her kind friend's knee. 

* Poor child, poor child! * Aimt Annie repeated again, 
in her kind, pitying tones ; * her heart is very sore. 
But it can't be otherwise. How can a child be happy 
who thinks she knows better than the Lord who made 
her, than the Lord who bought her ? ' 

' But oh, aunty, I don't think that ! ' Mary cried in 
extreme surprise, looking up at the old woman. 'When 
did I say anything like that ? ' 

' You did not mean to say it, dear, but you did.' 

* But when ? but how ? Surely I never could.' 

' Yes, dear,' Aunt Annie said solemnly ; ' God says 
to you, " Here is the service I wish you to do for Me. 
This service is best for your soul and for My glory." 
And you say, " Not so. Lord, I know a better way of 
serving you than that." ' 

' But, aunty,' Mary interrupted eagerly, * you don't 
understand me. It is because I have no time to do God 
any service that I am so full of sorrow. It is only 
Aunt Sally's service that I do all day long.' 

*Ay, dear; but who put you under Aunt Sally's 
yoke ? ' the old woman asked quietly. 
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< She herself took me to be under it, I think,* Mary 
answered, a little sullenly. 

<But how was that, dear?' 

*0h, aunty I aunty! you know well enough,' with 
some impatience, ^ it was because dear father and mo- 
ther died, and there was no one else to take me.' 

* Ay, dear ; and who took your father and mother 
away from you, and left you alone in the world? ' 

* It was Grod, Aunt Annie,' Mary said reverently. 

' Wasn't it Grod, then, dear, that put Aunt Sally's yoke 
upon you ? ' 

^ I suppose it was,' Mary said, a little unwillingly. 
She began to understand what Aunt Annie meant. 

' Tes, dear, it was,' the old woman said decidedly, 
but very kindly ; ' and when He put it on. He meant 
you to bear it. That is the service He wishes you to 
do for Him, and it won't do for you to go and choose 
another kind of service, and then fret because you can't 
get it done.' 

' But I don't see that altogether,' Mary said earnestly. 
* It seems all service for Aunt Sally, not for God.' 

^ That is your mistake, dear. That is what made yon 
so imhappy. €U>d knows what is best for our souls, 
and most for His glory, and He takes good care to order 
everything so. When He sent you to your aunt's. He 
knew exactly how much work she would lay upon you, 
and exactly how much time you would have for other 
ways of serving Him. He knows from day to day, and 
hour to hour, all that comes to you ; and you must just 
let your heart rest upon that, and do, with all your 
heart, the work He brings to your hand. You see, 
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dear, you wanted to go and seek work for yourself, 
instead of doing the work God gave you.* 

* But surely, aunty, to come and read His Bible to 
you is more work for God than to stay and scrub Aunt 
Sally's floor ? ' Mary asked, thoughtfully. 

' Not a bit more, dear. Indeed, it is not work for 
God at all, if it is not the work He has set you to do 
for the time. He certainly wishes you to obey and 
please your aunt ; and if she wishes you to scrub the 
floor, the best service you can do for God is, to give 
your whole mind to scrub it as well as possible.' 

Mary did not speak for some minutes ; she sat with 
her arms crossed on Aunt Annie's knee, looking up 
and out of the window with a very thoughtful face. 
Aunt Annie did not interrupt her thoughts. She took 
up her knitting again, and waited patiently until Mary 
should be inclined to speak. 

* Aunt Annie, I like that,' Mary said, after a time, 
speaking slowly and thoughtfully, 'if I could feel quite 
sure it was true. But, aimty, it seems strange. Is it 
really true that my nxirsing little Tommy, or washing 
up the dishes, or carrying water, or such like things, 
are all ways of serving God ? ' 

* I don't ask you to take my word for it, dear,' Aunt 
Annie said. 'I give you the words of One who cannot 
lie. He says, " Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to 
the Lord, and not unto men." He knows quite well 
what kind of things it is you have to do. It is He 
who brings them to your hand. And yet He says to 
you, " Whatsoever ye do." And if you can take the 
nursing baby, or the washing of dishes, or any of your 

11 
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little works, out from under that broad word, " What- 
soever," you are wiser than I am.' 

* But, dear aunty,' said Mary, eagerly, * I don't want 
to take them from under it. It makes me so happy, 
it takes away all the soreness of my heart, to think 
that I may and ought to do to God all that hard work 
that I used to grumble over, because I thought it kept 
me from serving Him. Aimty, you have made me 
happy again.' 

* Not I, dear ; it is the Lord's word has made you 
happy. That word, and one more, are the best rules 
for happiness that I know. The other word is this, 
" Giving thanks always for all things imto God the 
Father, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ." ' 

* Are these the things that make you always happy, 
aunty ? ' Mary asked, looking up into the blind woman's 
placid face. 

'Ay, dear,' Aunt Annie said, smiling. *It would 
be a sore thing for a poor blind body like me if I had 
to go and seek the best way of serving the Lord. It is 
the joy of my heart, dear, to know that I have only to 
sit still, and do what the Lord gives to my hand to do.' 

* And so everything as it comes, from one minute to 
another, may be done to God. Oh, aunty, it is very 
good,' said Mary, earnestly. 

* Ay, dear, but remember it is to be done heartily, 
not lazily, not carelessly, not heartlessly.' 

*No, aunty,' Mary interrupted, laughing; 'heart- 
lessly is not heartily.' 

' It must be cheerily, diligently, thoughtfully,' con- 
tinued the old woman, laying her hand on Mary's head, 
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as if to bespeak her attention. ' Doh*t spare your time, 
don't spare your trouble, don't spare thought and atten- 
tion. It is to the Lord you do it ; and no time, trouble, 
or thought, is wasted that is given to Him.' 

* But now, aunty, I must finish the chapter for you, 
and go back to Aunt Sally,' said Mary, turning to the 
Bible. * You have made me happy, and now I must 
give you a little pleasure ;' and she began the chapter 
again. This time, when she came to the words, * God, 
who is rich in mercy,' her voice trembled as it had 
done before. But now it was with gratitude and joy ; 
and again hiding her tearful face on Aimt Annie's lap, 
she said, * Oh, aunty, how rich in love to give me His 
Son Jesus Christ to save me, and then to say He'll 
let such as I am serve Him, even in little, every-day 
workl' 

* Ay, dear, and to give you His Holy Spirit to help 
you in that every-day work, and to have Christ watch- 
ing over you every minute to give you all the help you 
need. Eead on, and see how God tells us that He fits 
us for the work, — *we are His workmanship,' — and 
that He ordains the work for us. When the work and 
the preparation for it both come from Him, surely they 
must fit each other.' 

Mary read on to the end of the chapter, in the low, 
earnest tone of one who felt that each word was full of 
precious meaning. After she had finished, she sat with 
the open Bible on her knees musing. Aunt Annie 
touched her gently. 

* Mary, dear,' she said, * you must go home. If poor 
Mrs Bogers has been washing all day, she must want 
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you to help her with these three young children. You 
should go, dear.' 

* I will, aunty,' Mary answered, rising as she spoke, 
* and carry your two niles for happiness with me.' 

*Yes, dear, do everything to the Lord, and thank 
the Lord for everything. If He brings you pleasant 
work, thank Him for the pleasure ; and if He brings 
you painftd work, thank Him for allowing you to go 
through pain for His sake.' 

*And thank Him with my whole heart for giving 
me you to help and comfort me, dear, dear aimty,' 
Mary cried, kissing the good old woman, while happy 
tears again rose to her eyes. Aimt Annie returned, the 
kiss with equal affection, and then Mary went away. 

Very bright and beautiful did everything look in her 
eyes as she stepped out of the house, for Mary was now 
able to look round and feel the loveliness God had shed 
round her path. It was late in the afternoon, and the 
long lines of light from the sun low in the heavens, 
gave the landscape that sweet, peaceful look which is 
peculiar to an afternoon light. Mary felt the peaceful- 
ness go to her heart ; and remembering Aimt Annie's 
words, ' Give thanks always for all things,' she blessed 
the Lord for His goodness in giving her eyes so many 
fair and pleasant things to look upon. The sight of 
the sheep and lambs recalled to her mind the twenty- 
third psalm ; and as she repeated the words, ^ The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want,' she thought — 

'Ah, I had forgotten that, when I grumbled and 
fretted because I thought I had too little time to serve 
God, He says, " I shall not want;" and so I know I shall 
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never want time or ways of serving Him. He will take 
care I shall never want anything. Oh, how good He 
is ! how full of love ! ' And again happy tears filled her 
eyes. Certainly the Mary Drummond who now walked 
down the beech^wood was very different from the Mary 
Drummond who had gone through it a short time 
before. 

Mary's home lay just beside the wood. Her aunt, 
Mrs Rogers, was in^the garden taking in the clothes 
which had been drying on the hedge. Mary went up 
t© her and offered to help her; but Mrs Rogers re- 
collected Mary's heartless, careless mode of working all 
forenoon, and she answered a little roughly that she 
could not trust her — ^that she would tear the clothes in 
twitching them off the hedge. 

Mary felt a little mortified that her first attempt to 
keep her new rule should be so useless, but her con- 
science told her that she had deserved her aunt's mis- 
trust of her carefulness ; and instead of looking sulky, 
or perhaps giving back an impertinent answer, as at 
another time she might have done, she only asked 
gently if there was nothing else she could do. 

' Yes,' said her aunt, more pleasantly, * you can go 
and take up Tommy. He is lying in his cradle crying 
his very heart out for want of some one to divert him.' 

Mary went straight to the house. The two little 
girls, ^Ye and three years old, were plajdng beside the 
door with daisies, buttercups, and dandehons, which 
they had gathered in the field near the house. Mary 
gave them a kind word and smile as she passed them, 
praised them for being good and quiet, and in a plea- 
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sant tone reminded Nelly, the eldest, that she should 
be kind to little Susan, and then she went in to the 
baby. 

Poor little fellow, he lay in his cradle crying pite- 
ously. He had been left a good deal to himself through 
all the busy day, and he was quite tired of his own 
company — ^had altogether exhausted his own powers of 
amusing himself. He was very fond of Mary, and 
stretched out his arms to her as soon as he saw her. 
And she was fond of him ; and as she lifted him out of 
the cradle, and began to kiss him and make of him, she 
thanked God in her heart that her first work shoidd 
have been so pleasant a one. The little fellow ceased 
crying almost immediately ; and when Mary danced him 
in her arms, and walked up and down with him, sing- 
ing and talking to him, he laughed, and crowed, and 
kicked, and went through all a baby's ways of showing 
joy. 

But now sounds of distress came from the little girls 
at the door. They had been making gardens, as they 
called it, — that is, sticking their daisies and buttercups 
into the ground, so as to stand up as if they were grow- 
ing. Little Susan did not take so much interest in it 
as her older sister, and in her restless movements had 
pushed down a whole row of the flowers Nelly had 
with difficulty set up. Nelly gave Susan a push and a 
slap, and of course Susan cried. Mary must go to 
make peace. As she crossed the room to do so, 
Aimt Annie's words, * Don't spare trouble, don't spare 
thought,' came into her mind, and she resolved to take 
good thought how best to settle the little ones right 
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The easiest way of settling the business might have 
been to give Nelly a slap in turn, and carry the crying 
Susan into the house ; and at another time this might 
have been Mary's way, but she knew it was not the 
best way, and did not follow it. 

* Oh, Nelly,' she said, in a grave but kind voice, * I 
did not think you would have been so unkind to your 
poor little sister. She has not sense to know what you 
want her to do.' 

Nelly hung down her head and looked ashamed. 

' Come, kiss her, and make friends,' Mary went on, 
leading little Susan to Nelly. * And, Susan, you, and 
Tommy, and I, shall go down to the meadow and gather 
such a heap of daisies and buttercups for Nelly's 
garden.' 

Her manner was so cheerful and pleasant as to make 
both little girls think nothing could be so delightful as 
to go to the meadows with her. Nelly declared her 
intention of going also; and the two, quite friends again, 
ran off hand in hand, while Mary stepped back into the 
house to put on Tommy's hood and wrap a shawl round 
him. 

They were but little things she had done — ^pleasing 
a crying baby, and making quarrelling sisters friends ; 
but they had been the work God had given her to do 
for the moment, and she had done them to Him, and 
was happy. She sat down in the meadow, with Tommy 
creeping about at her side, and Nelly and Susan run- 
ning up and doYm gathering flowers ; and while her 
hands were busy making daisy balls for the little ones, 
her thoughts were allowed time and liberty to think of 
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all that had happened throngh the day, and to thank Grod 
for the very precious lesson He had taught her. It was 
indeed most precious to feel that Grod would allow, nay, 
would command her to do every part of her daily work 
to Him, and would take it as service from her hand. 

Mary was happy sitting there, praising God for all 
His love and goodness, and pouring out her heart in 
prayer, that He would help her to do all for Him. But 
she did not stay too long. She had seen her aimt gt> 
to the house with a large basket of clothes, which she 
knew ought to be folded down ready for to-morrow's 
ironing; and the boys, Dick and Bob, were coming 
home from school, and their supper had to be got ready. 
So, with only one little «igh for the peace and quiet she 
was leaving, she took up Tommy and went to the house 
to help her aunt. 

Poor Mrs Rogers needed help. She looked worn- 
out and troubled. She had been hard at work since 
very early in the morning, and yet her work did not. 
seem half done. She was unwilling to leave her clothes 
as they were, and yet the children's supper must be 
got ready. Her face brightened when Mary came in, 
and offered to fold the clothes ; but she looked at the 
baby, as if unwilling to take his nurse from him. Mary 
answered the look. 

* Oh, Tommy is as good as gold now,' she said cheer- 
fully ; * he'll play hunself with the daisy balls on the 
floor, as happy as a king ; and I can look after him and 
fold the clothes too.' And without waiting to be told, 
she settled Tommy comfortably on the floor, with his 
bunches of flowers round him ; and, drawing forward 
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the little table used for the pxirpose, she began to fold 
the clothes with cheerfxd activity. She did as Aunt 
Annie had told her, — gave her mind and attention to 
the work, and went about it so briskly a^d cleverly 
that her aunt coxdd not help admiring her. 

Mrs Eogers was not an unkind or harsh woman ; but 
she had a hasty temper, and a naturally anxious and 
perhaps rather fretful spirit. As the mother of five 
children, the eldest not quite nine years old, she had 
cares enough upon her ; but she chose to add to them 
by her excessive anxiety about the perfect order and 
cleanliness of her house. A spot or stain made her 
quite uncomfortable ; and as, with so many young chil- 
dren, dirty marks were matters of frequent occurrence, 
her temper was constantly fretted and her labour in- 
creased by this too great desire for spotless floors, tables, 
and chairs. She had taken charge of the orphan Mary 
out of pure kindness and affection ; but having bur- 
dened herself and her husband with this additional 
charge, she naturally expected that Mary would, in turn, 
give her help in all her household work. This was 
perfectly just and right. The only mistake was, that 
she expected and exacted far more from Mary than a 
girl of her age ought to have been required to do. 
Still, she felt kindly towards her ; and as she saw how 
well and quickly Mary got through her work, and how 
pleasantly she talked and sang to Tommy all the time, 
Mrs Rogers' heart smote her for many cross words and 
looks given to the girl through the day ; and it was in 
a much kinder tone than usual that she called her to 
come to supper. 
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Before snpper was over, the good-man of the house 
came home, and that was always a pleasant thing for 
eveiy one. He was a Idnd, good-tempered, cheerfiil 
man, and always anxious to make every one happy. 
Mary was very fond of him, and knew well that after 
he came home the hardest part of the day's work was 
over. No one needed to look after the children while 
he was in the house. He was only too glad to keep the 
baby, to play with the girls, and to look over the boys 
preparing their lessons ; and the children were all so 
happy to be with him, that there was seldom any trouble 
with any of them while he was there. 

After supper Mary cleared the table, and washed up 
the dishes, and swept in the hearth, without waiting to 
be told ; and did her work so well and carefully, with 
such active hands, and such pleasant, cheerful looks, 
that even her aunt, little given to prabe, could not help 
saying — 

* Well, Mary, you really are a clever, handy lassie 
when you choose. And now, go and help your uncle 
in the garden, for that is more to your taste than work- 
ing with clothes, and you do deserve a little treat.' 

And Mary was glad to go where she was sure of 
being kindly received, and of getting full praise for all 
the trouble and attention she gave. A good hour's 
work she did, and hearty was Will Rogers' admiration 
of her skill and industry. Then the children had to be 
put to bed ; after that, she took up a frock she was 
making for Tommy, and sewed at it busily imtil her 
aunt told her to lay it down and go to bed, as she had 
been early up in the morning, and had worked hard 
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all day ; and her voice and manner were kind, and 
even affectionate, as she said it. 

* Ah, what a difference it makes to do everything 
for God ! ' Mary said, as she lay down in bed, after a 
happy time of reading and prayer ; * to feel that even 
the rubbing hard to make the table shine bright, and 
the taking care not to break or chip the plates and cups 
when I wash them, and to put them straight and neat 
on the shelves, are all ways of keeping His command* 
ments, and doing heartily what He gives me to do. Ah, 
it is too much happiness I — ^it makes every bit of work 
so bright and pleasant I* 

Mary's first feeling on awakening the next morning 
was, that something very pleasant had happened to her ; 
and as she recollected what the pleasant thing was, she 
sprang at once out of bed, and began to dress herself 
quickly. This was a point in which Mary had often 
failed. Generally her aunt was obliged to call her 
several times before Mary made up her mind to rise. 
And as on this day she was so early ready as to be able 
to enjoy a quiet time for reading, her conscience whis- 
pered that she had not had any right to complain of 
want of leisure for duties of this kind, while she had 
every morning wasted at least a quarter of an hour 
half-sleeping in bed. To-day, the moment her aimt 
called her, she was ready to begin her part of the 
morning's work, and was able to get through more 
than her own share. She was surprised to find how 
much her activity helped to make the whole family 
comfortable. Poor Mrs Rogers' temper was often a 
good deal tried by the hurry and bustle of the mom- 
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ing's work ; and to-day, when Mary had relieved her 
of so much of it, she was far more kind and pleasant to 
every one. 

This was to Mary even a more busy day than the 
one before. All the clothes which had been washed 
yesterday bad to be ironed to-day ; and while they 
were hard at work, a message came from old Mrs 
Rogers, Will's mother, begging her daughter-in-law to 
come to see her, as she felt very ilL Poor Mrs Rogers 
looked despairingly at the heap of clothes still to iron ; 
but the old woman was subject to sudden and severe 
attacks of iUness, and Aunt Sally was too good a wife 
to neglect her husband's mother. She resolved to go, 
and asked Mary if she thought she could get the clothes 
finished by herself. 

' I think I can,' Mary said, but in a low, sad voice, 
and with a deep sigh ; for poor Mary had been working 
busily, hoping to get through her part of the work in 
time to pay Aimt Annie a nice long visit ; she did so 
long to see her, to tell her how well she had got on, 
and to thank her for her good advice. But now she 
knew that, even after her work was done, she should 
not be able to leave the house and the children during 
her aunt's absence. Slowly and sadly her iron went 
up and down. Her thoughts were far from her work ; 
and it was a very rough, ill ironed apron she hung up 
on the screen this time. Just then her aunt, who had 
been putting on her bonnet and shawl, looked into the 
room. 

' Mary, dear,' she said kindly, * I am going to take 
Tommy with me, so you won't have him to plague you ; 
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and if you get done in time, there is a drop of good 
broth in the can on the shelf there, you and the girls 
might take to old Peggy. Take her a good handful 
of meal too. She likes a drop of gruel, poor old 
thing.' 

' Oh, thank you, aimt,' Mary said, gratefolly ; and 
she looked with remorse at the rough apron she had 
just put out of her hands. It was the only article 
Mary did not iron well that day ; from that moment 
she gave her whole heart and mind to her work. It 
was the work God had given her to do for the moment, 
and she was boimd to do it welL Hour after hour she 
stood at the ironing-table. Her back and her legs 
ached, and her wrist and elbow felt so tired, she some- 
times thought she should not go on ; but still she kept 
up a good heart and courage, and worked away dili- 
gently, carefully, and as cheerfully as she could. 

At last the basket of clothes was empty, the screen 
of ironed ones was fiilL Mary made up the fire, put 
the room in order, removed her screen of clothes to a 
comer out of the children's way, and then foimd she 
had plenty of time to run up to Peggy's with the broth. 
So she called NeUy and Susan, and a pleasant walk 
they had through the wood. 

Peggy was very different from blind Annie. She 
was naturally fretfdl and discontented, and she had not 
Annie's trust in God, to enable her to bear the pain, 
sickness, and poverty He had sent on her. She was 
seldom pleased with anything any one could do for her, 
and was little grateful for it. Mary could never have 
cared for going "to see her; but Aunt Annie had con- 
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vinced her that this was a work God wished her to 
do. 

* She is old, and sick, and friendless,' Aunt Annie 
had said ; * and you are young, and strong, and happy ; 
and when God brought you to live so near her, He 
meant you to do what you could for her.' 

And so Mary was always glad to serve God by bear- 
ing Peggy's ill-humour and ingratitude. To-day she 
had none to bear ; Peggy was imusually pleasant. The 
broth was excellent, she said, and the very thing she 
had wished for ; and the relish with which she finished 
it showed how much she enjoyed it. So amiable was 
the old woman to-day, that Mary ventured to offer to 
read her a chapter from the Bible ; and although she 
made no remark, yet Mary thought she seemed to like 
it and be interested in it. Mary's heart felt very 
happy to have got so pleasantly through this work, and 
heartily thanked God for it. 

When she got home, Mary was very tired ; and as it 
was not quite supper time, she was glad to sit down to 
rest, and to read a little book her cler^onan had given 
her some time before, and which she had never had 
time to read. But little Susan was tired too, and very 
fretful ; and Mary soon found that if she wished to do 
the work God meant her to do, she must put away her 
own book, and take the little one on her knee and try 
to amuse her. And she did it heartily, as to the Lord, 
— giving her mind to think what Susan would like, 
and telling her little stories out of the Bible, in such a 
pleasant way as to draw NeUy from her play to listen. 
And as Mary spoke earnestly and feelingly of God's 
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love, and of Jesus Christ's tenderness to all, the hearts 
of both little girls were touched, and drawn to love 
God and to wish to know more about Him. 

Will Rogers and his wife came home together. He 
had heard of his mother's illness, and had got early 
from work to see her; but she was much better by 
that time, and they were able to come home. Mrs 
Rogers was much pleased with Mary's day's work, and 
would not allow her to do anything more that evening, 
but sent her immediately after supper to see Aimt 
Annie, and told her she might stay as long as she chose. 

Oh, with what a happy heart and light step Mary 
went through the wood and across the grass-field that 
afternoon ! and how wondrously fair everything looked 
to her in the evening light ! Aimt Annie was sitting 
beside the fire. She looked round with her bright, 
happy face, when Mary came in. Mary sprang into 
the arms opened to receive her, and kissed her again 
and again. 

* Oh, Aunt Annie,' she said, * you don't know how 
happy your two rules have made me I And, Aunt 
Annie, you can't think how much pleasanter the work 
itself is, now that I feel I am serving God in doing it I 
I quite liked my ironing this forenoon, and the feeling 
that I was doing it well, and the seeing how nice the 
clothes looked.' 

* Yes, dear,' the old woman answered ; * it makes all 
the difference in the world to the pleasantness of our 
work, when we give up doing it as a hard task we are 
in a hurry to get done with, and learn to take it cheer- 
fully as the work God gives us, and are anxious to do 
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it well for His sake. But now, dear, tell me all about 
what you have done.* 

But as you and I, my dear little readers, know that 
already, we shall bid Mary good night, and leave her to 
tell her old friend her story at her leisure. And to you I 
woidd only say, Do try Aunt Annie's rules ; and whether 
you have to learn a lesson, to nurse a little baby brother 
or sister, to wash dishes, to sweep floors, or hem a 
handkerchief, try to feel that it is the very work Grod 
has put into your hands to do ; and do it heartily as to 
the Lord, and not to man. And if ever you feel in- 
clined to be discontented with what God sends you, and 
begin to think others are happier than you are, then 
take up the other rule ; look roimd and see how many 
things you have to thank God for ; recollect that He 
knows what is best for you, and most for His glory ; and 
so see that you give thanks to God always for all things. 




WHOM WILL YE SERYE ? 

t 

GENTLEMAN passing hastily through one 

of the crowded streets of the town, was 

detained for a minute at a crossing, by the 

passage of a long train of carts. Two lads 

stood near him, in earnest talk ; and while he 

waited, he heard one say— 

* Well, rd like famously to go. Td like it of aU 
things. But it would be wrong. I can% and there's 
an end of it.' 

c u Wrong," " can't," ' repeated the other, with a jeering 
laugh, * there you go ; always the same story. You 
can't do this, and you can't do that ; really, Ben, you 
are the biggest baby I ever saw. To see a fellow of 
your size let yourself be bound down and tied up like 
that. Before I'd be such a poor slave, Td go and drown 
myself in the river.' 

The gentleman laid hb hand on the boy's shoulder, 
and asked, gravely— 

* Are you quite sure that you are not the poorest 
slave of the two?* 

The boys started, and looked round. Neither spoke. 
They were too much astonished. The gentleman con- 
tinued — 

^ Don't you know, my lad, that there are only two 

12 
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masters, who divide this world between them, — the 
great God, and His enemy and man^s, the devil. Is 
it better to serve the good Lord, who so loved us as to 
give His Son to die for us ; or Satan, who hates us, and 
only seeks to ruin our souls to all eternity?' 

The lad called Ben looked up brightly into the 
speaker's face. 

* Thank you, sir,' he cried, * that heartens me to do 
right. It is better, nobler, happier, a hundred times 
happier, to serve the Lord who loves us, than the 
devil, who seeks to destroy us. Good-bye, Jack, Fm 
off;' and without another word, he darted round the 
comer, and disappeared. 

Jack looked after him for a minute, and then turned 
roimd to look at the gentleman, who had so strangely 
interrupted them. But he, too, was gone. He was in 
haste to catch a train, and had passed on as soon as he 
could. Jack rubbed his eyes. 

* Queer that,' he muttered, * where did the old feUow 
come from ? What did he mean ? la slave, indeed ! 
I'd like to see myself one.' But still the words came 
back into his mind. He could not get rid of them. 

Poor feUow ! he was one of those boys who are held 
back from giving themselves to God, more by an ex- 
cessive love of freedom and of independence, than by 
any positive dislike to Him or to His ways. Jack was 
not ignorant of religious truth. For several years he 
had attended a Sabbath class, taught by an earnest, 
godly man, who laboured with his whole heart for the 
good of his scholars. Jack had been drawn to the 
class at first by gratitude to this man, who had saved 
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him from drowning at the peril of his own life ; and 
he had continued to attend, from the love and respect 
which his teacher knew well how to win. Once and 
again had his interest been awakened, and his heart 
touched, by the truths he had heard, and almost had he 
been persuaded to be a Christian. But ever had the 
dislike to being restricted and controlled come between 
him and his resolution ; ever had the proud deter- 
mination to be his own master held him back from 
the right road. He had never known the blessedness 
of wholesome restraint, never learned obedience or 
submission. His mother, a widow, was a gentle, loving 
woman, without much sense or firmness. She had 
constantly said, that as she could give her boy nothing 
else, she was determined to give him his own way ; and 
his own way he had had aU his life, until he had come 
to think that it was mean and poor-spirited to follow 
any other — to obey any master except himself. It had 
long been his boast, that no one had anything to say to 
him — ^that he did just what he liked, and when he liked, 
and was ruled over by no one. And now, was he to 
be told that he. Jack Man, the bold, the free, had all 
this time been a slave ; and that to a master who hated 
him, and sought to destroy him. The thought was not 
to be borne. 

' It's all himibug and nonsense,' he cried aloud, ^ I 
don't, and won't believe it;' and pressing his cap firmly 
down over his eyes, he started off, at a quick trot, 
towards his own home. 

His thoughts were in a whirl; and eager to escape 
from them, he hurried on without thinking where he 
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was going, when suddenly he ran up against an ill-look- 
ing lad, about his own age, who was leaning against the 
open door of a small public-house. 

'Hallo, Jack,' cried the boy, 'what*s the row? 
Where are you off for at that pace ? ' 

Jack knew the boy, and sometimes made a companion 
of him for want of a better. But he had no real liking 
for his society at any time, and just now felt particularly 
unwilling to have anything to do with him. He would 
have passed on with a hasty, ' I didn't see you, Bob.' 
But Bob caught him by the arm. 

*I say,' he said, 'come in here,* pointing to the 
public-house, *and let's have a glass together. You 
can't think what famous stuff they have got just now.' 

Jack, yoimg as he was, had only too often gone into 
such miserable places, and taken a dram with his idle 
companions. But he had only done so, for the sake of 
showing that he was free to do what others did. He 
had as yet no taste for strong drink, and on this particu- 
lar occasion not the least wish to go in. He drew his 
arm from the other's grasp, and said hurriedly — 

' I can't go now ; I must take home some money of 
mother's, that Pve been getting for her.' 

' Can't,' repeated Bob, as Jack had so lately repeated 
the same word, spoken by his friend Ben ; ' why, have 
you joined the regiment of " can'ts " and " musts " ? I 
thought you were a fellow who always did what you 
liked, and cared for no one.' 

* So I am,' cried Jack angrily, and colouring. 

' Come in then, there's a good fellow,' said the other ; 
' there's a chap in there singing such a famous good song.' 
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And Jack went in, to show that he was his own 
master, and under rule to no one. Bob called for a 
glass of spirits for each of them, meaning that Jack 
should pay for both. The glasses were brought Jack 
was listening to the song. But it was one he had often 
heard before, and a stupid one besides. He did not 
care for it. His companion put into his hand the glass 
of spirits he did not want, and for which he must pay 
with his mother's hard-won money. The question 
flashed through his mind. Was it, then, such a grand 
thing to rob his mother, only that he might do what he 
liked ? What he liked ! Bitter as gall, sharp as an 
arrow, darted through him the conviction, that it was 
not what he liked, but what the devil liked ; that he 
was robbing his mother, wasting money sorely wanted 
at home, wearying and vexing himself with things h« 
did not care for, only to please and serve the master, 
the tyrant, who hated him, and sought to destroy his 
soul. He shuddered, and hastily set down the glass 
untasted. But the eye of his companion was upon him; 
and to avoid his sneers and ridicule, he caught it up 
again, and hastily swallowed down the contents. They 
burned his throat like fire ; and bitter anger and self- 
contempt filled his mind as he asked himself. Where 
was the pleasure of such a draught ? 

Anger and self -contempt are no pleasant inmates of 
one breast. To escape from them, to forget them, 
Jack called for glass after glass, imtil his money was 
all gone, and his senses too. The keeper of the public- 
house turned the two boys out; and Bob, stronger- 
headed than Jack, guided his feeble, tottering «tep8 to 
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his mother's house, and left him there. The poor 
widow receiyed her boy without reproach, and helped 
him to get into bed, there to sleep off the stupidity of 
dmnkenness. 

It was far on in the night before he awoke. He 
looked out of the bed. There sat his mother, wearj, 
pale, sewing at the feeble candle-light, a thin shawl 
folded round her to keep up a little of the heat that a 
fire ought to have given. Alas ! the money she had 
set aside for coals, had gone to pay for Bob's whisky. 
Jack still felt stupid, and his head ached sorely ; but he 
had sense enough to feel that it was to make up for the 
money he had wasted, that the poor feeble mother sat 
so late at work. And for what had he wasted it ? To 
please the devil who hated him, and sought his ruin 
here and hereafter. He did not now think that the 
gentleman's words were humbug and nonsense ; but 
groaned aloud, as he felt the pitifulness, the meanness, 
the misery of that state of slavery in which he was 
held. 

His mother's ear caught the groan, and she rose at 
once to attend to him. She had tasted no food since 
breakfast-time, but for him she had prepared a cup of 
nice strong coffee. And she pressed him to take it with 
all a mother's loving kindness. Poor Jack's heart was 
by nature tender, and he was greatly touched. In no 
measured terms he abused himself for his conduct to 
such a mother, and made a silent vow, that from this 
day he would cast off, at once and for ever, the rule of 
that master who had made him such an imdutiful son. 

His vow was fresh in his mind next morning when 
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lie awoke, and he set at once about fulfilling it. The 
first thing was to get work ; and in this he succeeded 
better than he could have hoped. His character for 
idleness was pretty weU known in the town ; but he was 
also known to be a good-tempered, active, clever lad, 
who could work remarkably well when he chose. And 
a market gardener in the neighbourhood was willing 
to engage him by the week, and to keep him as long 
as his choice lay in the right direction. 

In the beginning, all looked fair and promising. 
Heartily did Jack set about teaching himself obedience 
and submission ; boldly did he defy both the sneers and 
persuasions of his bad companions ; and resolutely did 
he resist every inclination to return to his old bad ways. 
He was greatly pleased with himself, and fancied that 
all was well, — ^that he had, at one decided stroke, set 
himself for ever free from the service of his old master. 
But alas I poor Jack, so fair a state of matters could 
not last long. Satan does not so easily quit hold of his 
servants. As the novelty wore off. Jack began to tire 
of his new goodness. Old habits and faults reared up 
their heads again, and had to be overcome anew with 
every new temptation. Day by day duty became 
more difficult, new impossibilities stood in the way of 
performing it. One day it seemed impossible to keep 
down the disrespectful words which a hasty reproof 
provoked ; the next day equally impossible to resist 
a game of marbles, instead of going on the errand he 
had been sent. Now, he could not help leaving work 
for a day to see the races ; and again the temptation to 
spend his week's wages at the fair, was more than he 
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could resist One hour, the oaths, which he knew to 
be sinful, forced themselves firom his lips ; the next, in 
a passion, he said to his mother words which he after- 
wards blushed to recalL He did not forget the truth 
which had so impressed him, that in all these things 
he was doing service to the devil, who hated him, and 
sought to destroy his souL Bitterly did he feel his 
own folly in submitting to such a master, and heavily 
did the chains of his slavery press upon him. But this 
hatred of his bondage could not free him from it. Nor 
could all his contempt for himself strengthen him to 
resist. His heart began to fail him. He almost re- 
solved to give up the contest, and let Satan do with 
him as he would. 

In this state he one day met his old friend Ben, and 
eagerly asked him if he knew who was the gentleman 
who had spoken to them on that memorable day, and 
where he could be found. Ben did not know. He 
had never seen the gentleman before or since. 

* rd give the world to find him,' cried Jack ; * Fd 
walk barefoot through the whole land to speak to hinri. 
He'd put me right, I know. He'd tell me how to get 
right.' 

* There's your own Sabbath-school teacher,' said Ben, 
* why don't you go to him? He can put you right, if 
any man can.* 

*To be sure, and so he can,' Jack cried eagerly. 
And, without a moment's delay, he set oflf to his teacher's 
house. 

He foimd him at home, and was kindly received and 
welcomed. Frank and open at all times, great anxiety 
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now made Jack perfectly xmreserved. He told his 
good friend all that had passed, and earnestly asked his 
advice and help. 

*I am such a poor-spirited fool,' he said bitterly, 
even fiercely, * such a dowuright ninny, that though I 
know the devil hates me, and seeks to destroy me, I 
can't keep from doing his bidding. Isn't it the meanest, 
poorest thing in the world, to vex my good mother, to 
waste the money she so sorely wants, to anger my kind 
master, and lose a good place, only for the sake of 
pleasing him, when I hate him, and he hates me ? ' 

f Poor boy,* said his teacher kindly, ' don't you see 
that you have forgotten one thing that your good friend 
said?' 

* What is that ? ' Jack asked eagerly. * Sure, I re- 
member every word.' 

*Ay, but you don't think of it all. He told yeu 
that there were only two masters, who divided the world 
between them. Now, you have tried to shake yourself 
loose from one master, without putting yourself imder 
the other. 

Jack looked puzzled. His teacher explained, — 

* You have tried to give up pleasing and serving the 
devil, because you feel that he hates you. But you 
have never thought of giving yourself to serve the God 
who loves you.' 

' Ah, sir,' Jack said, with a hopeless smile, and shake 
,of his head, ' if I haven't pith enough, if I am not man 
enough to get quit of the one, how can I ever get further 
still, and make myself serve the other ? ' 

*How did you ever expect to get pith enough in 
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# 
yourself to get quit of the one ? ' was his teacher's grave 

answer. 'Don't you know that Satan must be far 
stronger, far wiser than you ? How did you ever ex- 
pect to be able to cast o£f his chains in your own 
strength ? ' 

* True, sir, true, I needn't have thought of it,' Jack 
said hopelessly. 

The teacher had opened a little Bible, and was turn- 
ing over its pages. 

* See here. Jack,' he said; and he pointed to the 21st 
and 22d verses of the 11th chapter of Luke: "When 
a strong man armed keepeth his house, his goods are in 
peace : but when a stronger than he shall come, and 
overcome him, he taketh from him all his armour 
wherein he trusted, and divideth his spoil" Do you 
know. Jack, who the strong man is, and who is the 
stronger than he?' 

Jack studied the passage for a few minutes, and then, 
looking up with a brightened face, said — 

* The strong man must be the devil, sir ; the stronger 
man, the Lord in heaven.' 

* Right, my boy. And don't you see that, if you give 
yourself to the Lord to be His servant, you must have 
His strength on your side, to free you from Satan's 
slavery. He has said. Greater is He that is with you, 
than all that can be against you. Give yourself first 
to the Lord, and then go boldly on to do battle with 
your old master, the devil, feeling sure that the battle 
is not yours, but the Lord's.' 

Jack heard him with eyes flashing with eagerness, 
and with quick-coming hope. 
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* Oh, can I give myself to the Lord ? ' he cried. 

' He will most certainly give you grace and strength 
to do it, if you ask Him,' said his teacher. * Shall we 
kneel down now, Jack, and I will pray to the Lord to 
help you ? ' 

Jack assented, and they knelt down. But the boy's 
heart was so deeply stirred, his anxiety was so great, 
that he could not wait for another's words. As they 
knelt down, he lifted his head, and clasping his hands, 
cried aloud — 

*0 Lord, make me Thy servant. O Lord, Thou 
knowest I cannot get quit of Satan's service ; I cannot, 
1 cannot. O Lord, help me.' And tears burst from 
his eyes, and rolled down his cheeks, while he repeated 
again and again, * I cannot, but do Thou help me.' 

A prayer so earnest, so sincere, comes from the Lord 
alone. He it was who had opened the eyes of the poor, 
thoughtless lad, to see his dangerous state ; He it was, 
who, by His Spirit, made him thus pray ; and the 
prayer He had given. He heard and answered. From 
that day, from that hour, a new life began for poor 
Jack; and although many were his faults, many his 
backslidings, from that time the desire of his heart was 
to serve and please the Lord, who had so loved him aa 
to give His only begotten Son to die for him. 
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mother,' cried little Maggie Glen, as 
she ran into her father's cottage one day, 
after school, * you know they say that 
Miss Emma is very ill, dying ;' and the little 
girl hid her face in her mother's apron, and 
cried as if her heart would break. 
Mrs Glen looked surprised. 

' Sure not, child,' she said ; ^ why, she has been on 
the sofa again all this week. You must have made a 
mistake.' 

*No, no,' cried Maggie, through her sobs, *I saw 
Mrs Woods herself, and she said there had been ever so 
many grand doctors there to-day, and that they had 

said that she could not get better, that she was' 

Maggie could not again say the terrible word, but buried 
her head deeper in her mother's lap, and gave way to 
a fresh burst of tears. 

* Ah, poor lamb, poor lamb,' said the motherly Mn 
Glen, *is it really so? And she so stout, and well, so 
little a while ago, out gathering cowslips with you in 
the meadow ! ' 

* Oh, don't, mother, don't!' cried Maggie. She could 
not bear to hear of these happy days, which could now 
never come back. 
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Her distress drew her mother's attention more to 
herself. She took her in her arms, and caressed and 
soothed her. 

* It is sore for you to part with her, I know,' she said, 
fondly, stroking Maggie's hair on her forehead. 

' It isn't that, mother,' Maggie said, raising her head, 
*it isn't that; I'm sorry enough to lose her. But, 
mother, the worst is that Miss Emma doesn't know Grod, 
nor Christ ; and how can she die ? ' 

*Thee doesn't know, child,' Mrs Glen said, re- 
provingly ; * thee shouldn't judge.' 

' But I do know,' Maggie said, her tears checked by 
the very earnestness with which she spoke ; ' we have 
talked about it often and of^en, and Miss Emma always 
said that she didn't want to think or to hear about these 
things : she said that it was no use, while she was young 
and well, — that it would be time enough when she got 
old. And now she is dying, and there is no one to tell 
her.' And again Maggie's voice was choked by tears. 

Mrs Glen could say nothing to comfort her. She 
knew that Mr and Mrs Burton were godless persons, 
that they could not teach their child, and that the likelir 
hood was thJEit they would keep from her every one who 
could. They did not know for themselves the necessity 
of making peace with God, while still in this world, and 
would not feel any anxiety for the child's eternal safety* 
Most probably they would think only of keeping her 
happy and at ease about herself, so long as they could. 
Before Maggie could speak again, her father came in. 
He looked compassionately at his little girL 

' She has heard it theQ?' he said. 
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'Yes,' answered Mis Glen. <Bat is it trae? It 
seems so cfnick, so sudden. Is tbeie really no hope ?' 

' There were two doct<»s down from London to-daj,' 
he said, ' and thej told Mr Bnrton that it is a galloping 
consumption. Hiej said that there was little hope of 
her life. But with sudi a young thing, no one can telL 
They did not say that there was no hope.' 

Maggie did not hear this little bit of comfort. She 
had felt unwilling to hear the bad news told over again, 
and had slipped quietly out of the room so soon as her 
father began to speak. She went to her own bed-doset, 
and having shut the door, she knelt by her little bed, 
and began to sob out the story of her grief to that 
Father in heaven, whom she had learned to believe 
cared for all her sorrows and joys. After a little she 
grew calmer, and was able to ask God for what she so 
greatly desired; that He would teach her dear Miss 
Emma to love Christ, and to go to Him for salvatiojL 
The prayer quieted and comforted her, and she rose 
from her knees with a peaceful, resting feeling that 
she had put the matter into God's hands, and that He 
would see to order it all aright 

At supper, her father and mother, out of consideration 
for her, said no more about Miss Emma, but talked of 
other things. Maggie said little, and heard little.' Her 
thoughts were full of the God who heareth prayer, and 
of the petitions she had asked of Him. As she ate her 
bread and milk, she sat opposite their pretty vdndow, 
with its rich clusters of china roses. And she looked 
out at the blue sky, at the slanting lines of light upon 
the barks of the trees, and at the brilliant shining of 
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the setting sun upon the river, some distance below 
their cottage, and felt glad to know that the God who 
had made all things so bright and good, was the God 
who had promised to hear and answer prayer. 

Maggie Glen and Emma Burton had been constant 
companions through nearly all their lives; and in spite 
of the difference of their ranks in life, they had been 
very dear friends. Emma had neither brother nor 
sister; and as there happened to be no children among 
the families of the neighbouring gentry, her father and 
mother had been glad to allow her to find a playmate 
in the well-trained, well-behaved, httle daughter of 
their gardener, William Glen. The Glens' cottage stood 
within Mr Burton's park, not far from the house ; and 
Emma having early scorned the protection of a nursery- 
maid, had been allowed to run down there alone 
whenever she pleased, to get Maggie to walk or play 
with her. Every spot near the cottage had some 
connection with Emma in Maggie's mind. Here was 
the old oak tree, up whose shattered side there climbed 
the earliest honeysuckle. There was the sunny bank 
where were to be found the finest violets and primroses. 
Here was the ruined gateway, where a pair of chaf- 
finches had built every year, since Maggie had been old 
enough to look for nests. And there was the hedge 
where they had been used to seek the long wreaths of 
bind-weed, with which to adorn each other's hats. It 
was sad to see such things in all their old beauty and 
brightness, and think of her dear friend shut up in a 
sick-room, weary, suffering, and most probably dyinfg. 

Some days passed on, and still the accounts of Miss 
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Emma were very much the same. She was no better, 
and as time passed on there seemed less chance of her 
recovery. Sometimes, when Maggie heard the daily 
accounts, she felt greatly afraid and cast down. At 
other times, child-like, she began to get hopeful, to feel 
sure that Miss Emma could not die, that the doctors 
must have made a mistake. But always, whether 
hopeful or fearing, she kept praying to God, to teach 
her dear friend to know Himself before He took her 
out of the world. If she cotdd know that Emma had 
learned to put her soul into Christ's hands, to be saved 
by Him, she thought she could bear patiently to part 
from her. The terrible thing was to fear that she was 
dying, a stranger, an enemy to God, and that the com- 
panion whom she had so dearly loved, whom she 
recollected so bright and happy, was to go away into 
never, never-ending misery. 

In the meantime, Emma had often asked to see her 
old play-fellow. But her mother always found some 
excuse for not sending for her, or, by promising that 
she should come another day, tried to qmet her little 
girl for the time. 

One day, when Emma was more than usually eager, 
and Mrs Burton was trying to divert her mind to other 
things, her father came to Emma's assistance. 

' Send for the child,' he said to his wife ; ' I am sure 
it must do Emma more harm to fret so about it, than 
to see her little friend.' 

Mrs Burton turned hastily, and made a sign that she 
wished to speak to him. He followed her into the next 
room. 
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^ I cannot let Emma see t)iat girl,' she said, earnestly, 
so soon as she had shut the door. ' You do not know 
her so well as I do. The father and mother are among 
the very religious set of people. They are always 
talking about these kind of things. They have made 
the child quite like them. She will be talking to 
Emma about dying, and going to heaven, and all that 
kind of thing.' 

* Let her,' Mr Burton said, in a low, decided tone, 

* I cannot,' she repeated still more vehemently. ' I 
cannot have my poor darling's mind unsettled, and made 
imhappy. All we can do for her is to keep her happy 
while she is with us.' 

* Emma,' Mr Burton said, laying his hand upon her 
arm, and looking fixedly at her. * We have been con- 
tent that our child should live without God ; can we 
be content that she should die without Him ? Let her 
learn what she can about these things. Better that she 
should be made unhappy here, than — He stopped a 
moment, then added, in great emotion, * hereafter for 
ever.' 

He said no more, but left the room at once ; and sent 
their good housekeeper, Mrs Woods, to fetch Maggie. 

As you may fancy, Maggie was delighted by the 
summons. And, in pleasure at the prospect of seeing 
her dear friend, she forgot for the moment that friend's 
state, and the fear that she would not recover. But 
when she was taken up to Emma's bed-room, and saw 
her so lately merry play-fellow lying weak and weary 
on the sofa, and saw the small, thin hand Emma 
stretched out to her, and heard her feeble voice, 

18 
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Maggie's heart sunk within her, and she could not keep 
down her tears. 

Emma looked eager and anxious. When first told 
that Maggie was coming, she had asked to see her alone. 
But when her mother had positively refused to leave 
her, she had given up the point Poor child, her heart 
was too full of what she wished to say, to care much 
who heard her. She began upon it at oifce, almost 
before Maggie could come Up to her sofa. 

* O, Maggie,* she cried, * I wanted so much to see 
yotu I wanted to ask you, do you remember that day 
we went to gather cowslips on the meadow ?' 

Maggie's ' Yes, Miss Emma,' was scarcely to be heard 
through her tears. 

* And when it was too hot, and we sat down imder 
the trees, do you remember what we talked about ?' 

* No; ' Maggie's thoughts were too much confused and 
bewildered, between pleasure at seeing her dear Miss 
Emma again, and grief to find her so ilL She could 
remember nothing. Emma tried to recall the scene. 

* We talked about dying,' she said, speaking very fast 
* You said that you were not afraid to die. I said that 
I was, that I could not bear to think of the dark, cold 
grave, where we were to be left all alone ; ' and she 
shivered as if a cold wind had suddenly blown upon her. 

< My dear child,' Mrs Burton said, * don't talk of such 
things, don't distress yourself; you will make yourself ilL' 

* Oh, hush, hush, mamma,' cried Emma in great dis- 
tress. * Let me speak. It has been on my mind all 
these days and nights. It is keeping me from speak* 
ing that makes me ill.' 
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And her father gently drew his wife aside, saying, 

* Let her speak. Let them say what they have to say.' 
Emma had turned again to Maggie, 

* Don't you remember now what you said? ' 

* Yes,* Maggie answered, ' I said, that if I were going 
to be afraid to die, it would not be for these things ; 
but for the account that we must all give to Grod for all 
the sins we have done against Him. 

* You said,* Emma broke in eagerly, * that every one 
sin we had ever done was kept in mind before Grod, 
and that we must answer for every one. Oh, Maggie, 
was that true ? ' 

* For every one,' Maggie answered, in a low, solemn 
tone. 

*But how, then, can you keep from being afraid?' 
Emma asked, almost breathless with eagerness and 
anxiety. 

' Because my sins are all taken away,' Maggie an- 
swered promptly. * I have not to answer them now.' 

* But how ? But why ? Where are they taken to ? 
Has God forgotten them? Speak quick, Maggie.' 
And Emma sat upright on the sofa, as if she could 
thus sooner hear the answer. 

* No,' Maggie said solemnly, * God never forgets.' 

* Where, then, are they gone to ? What has become 
of them ? Tell me, oh, tell me. I want to get mine 
put away too.* 

* Jesus Christ has taken them all away from me, 
every one of them,' Maggie answered, her whole face 
lighting up with joy. *He has set them down to His 
account, and has borne the punishment for every one| 
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instead of me. He is to answer for them. I have 
nothing to do with them any more.' 

Emma looked at Maggie, as if she did not know how 
to believe such a great and glorious truth. 

* But how do you know ? Are you sure ? ' she asked. 

* Quite sure, because Grod has told me in Hfq word,' 
was Maggie's confident answer. 

'But for me? — for my sins?' Emma asked trem- 
blingly. ' Will Christ do that for me ?' 

* To be sure, He will. Oh, believe that He will,' 
cried Maggie. 

' But how can I know ? How can I be sure ? ' 

* Because God has said that Christ came to die for sin- 
ners ; and you know this, Enuna, you and I are sinners.' 

Emma sunk back upon her pillows, with a look of 
satisfaction. 

* It makes me happy to hear of that,' she said : * for 
oh, Maggie, all this time I have been thinking, and 
thinking, about that terrible account being kept of 
every one of my sins. If I could only feel sure that 
Christ would answer for them, I would be quite happy, 

• — quite, quite happy ! But if, after all, God shoidd 
bring them up against me. That is the fear.' 

* Oh, but that can never be,' cried Maggie, pressing 
closer to Emma, in her earnestness. * God tells us that 
He so loved the world, as to give His only begotten 
Son to die for us. He tells us that Christ has been 
wounded for our sins, has been bruised for our ini- 
quities. You can't think that God, who so loved us, 
would punish Christ instead of us, and us too. He 
says that He has cast all our sins behind His back, and 
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that they shall never more be found. And God can 
never lie.' 

* No, God cannot lie I' said Emma, her face bright- 
ening. I don't know much about God, for I have been 
very wicked, and never cared to hear about God. But 
I can't help feeling that He cannot lie. It was feeling 
that, that made me so afraid before. I knew that if 
He had said that He wotdd remember all my sins, He 
must keep His word ; and it made me, oh, so wretched.* 

* Yes, God must keep His word,' said Maggie. * But 
His word to us is, that Christ has died for our sins, and 
that we are to be saved through Him.' 

* That is the only thing that could make me happy,' 
said Emma. ^ But I should like to see it for myself, to 
be sure that God has said it.' 

Maggie looked round for a Bible. But, alas ! that 
poor, forlorn sick-room did not contain one copy of the 
blessed word. When Mr Burton imderstood what 
Maggie wished for, he went to the library and got one 
for her. While he was gone, Mrs Burton tried to per-, 
suade Emma not to talk any more. 

' Only let me see these words, mamma,' she said, 
' and then I shall be quite happy.' 

When Maggie got the Bible, she turned to the 
passages she had quoted. 

' See here,' she said : * " Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners, of whom I am chief." And hero 
again : ** God commendeth His love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us."' 

Emma read the words eagerly, the tears filling her 
eyes as she read. 
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' Tes, I see,' she said, laying down her head again, 
* it is God who says it, and it must be true. Oh, Maggie, 
I am happy now. I wished so much to know where 
your sins had gone to.' 

Maggie was not allowed to stay longer with Emma 
at that time, but she was sent for every day during the 
few weeks poor Emma lived ; and many sweet talks the 
two children had together of that Saviour who had died 
for them and taken away their sins. 

Mr Burton helped them to be together as much as 
they could, and saved them from interruption or dis- 
turbance. And even Mrs Burton was willing that 
Maggie should come, when she saw that Emma was 
more peaceful and happy after every visit. 

As the end drew near, Emma asked that Maggie 
might stay with her always ; and she was allowed to 
do so. Again and again, through the last day, Enmia 
thanked her friend for having taught her how she could 
get her sins put away from her ; and, about an hour 
before she died, she turned her dim eyes upon Maggie, 
and said, 

' Oh, Maggie, how happy I am ! I am going before 
Grod, to give an accoimt for every one of my sins ; but 
I have only got to say, that Christ has taken them all 
to Himself, and that He will answer for every one of 
them ; and I have nothing, nothing to do with them 
any more for ever.' 

' They shall seek them, but they shall not be found,' 
whispered Maggie. 

And these were the last words that passed between 
the little friends. 




THE CHILD'S OFFERING. 



oEWIS, I think you did not attend much 
to the reading of the chapter this morn- 
ing,' Mrs Grahame said to hCr little 
boy, one day after breakfast. 

' Not to all, I daresay, mamma,* he admitted. 
* And why not to all, my boy?' 

* Why, you see, mamma, it was a pretty long chapter 
for a boy like me to listen to all through. And then'— 
He hesitated. 

*And then?' she repeated gravely, waiting for an 
answer. 

'And then, it was not quite about things for me, 
you know,' he said, with a little hesitation. ' It was 
all about the sacrifices and bumt-ofierings that the 
Israelites had to give. We have nothing to do with 
oflfering up bullocks and sheep upon Grod's altar.' 

' And have we no offerings to make to God, my boy? ' 
Mrs Grahame asked seriously. 

*Have we any, mamma?' he said, surprised ; 'I didn't 
know that we had. I don't know what they are.' 

* Do you remember where Peter speaks of our offer- 
ing up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God, through 
Jesus Christ?' answered his mother. 

* Yes, yes, I recollect now,' he cried. * Papa explained 
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tlist to me. He told me that we had offerings of pndse 
to giTe to God. And I remember, too, last summer, 
wben Caroline had been so Terr ID, and was getting 
better, a gentleman came to ask papa for a snbscripticm 
for a misnonarj in some bad part of the town, and 
papa gave him a good deal ; and when the gentleman 
said that it was more than he had expected, papa said 
that he was so glad to gire a thank-offering to the 
Lord for His goodness in making Carry weD. That 
was lik^ the thank-offering of the Israelites, irMMnm*^ 
was it not?* 

His mamma assented, and the little boy went on 
eagerly, 

* And I remember that, when Caroline conld not go 
to the boadng party, because it was her hour to read to 
blind Sally, and cousin Annie laughed at her for giving 
up so much pleasure for such a reason, Caroline said, 
'^ Shall I offer to the Lord of that which costeth me 
nothing ? " Her reading to blind Sally was her offering, 
was it not, mamma ? ' 

* A very small offering indeed/ Caroline said, blush- 
ing to hear her kind deeds spoken of. 

^ But, mamma,' pursued Lewis, ' all that is very well 
for papa, and an old girl like Caroline. But what can 
a little boy like me offer to the Lord? I have no 
money, and there is little work that I can do for 
God.' 

* Don't you remember that we are told that to obey 
is better than sacrifice ? Cannot you, little boy as you 
are, make to God an offering of obedience to His com- 
mands?' 
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* To be sure, and so I can,' he cried eageriy, * and I 
should like to do it.' 

* And had you listened to the chapter read this morn- 
ing, you would have heard how jealous God is of any 
blemish or defect being found in the offerings made to 
Him. The Israelites were to give to the Lord the best of 
their flocks and herds. Must not we give Him our best 
obedience ? Must not we be careful that there be no 
defect, no blemish, or stain in what we do for His sake ? ' 

* Indeed, yes, mamma,' he cried, * I should like my 
obedience to be without blemish.' 

' I suppose we should all like that,' Caroline observed 
quietly, * if only it could be without too much trouble 
to ourselves.' 

Mrs Grahame was called away, and Lewis began to 
gather together his school-books, and to pack them into 
his satchel ; Caroline went on with a letter which she 
was copying for her father. After a minute or two, Mrs 
Grahame looked into the room again. 

* Lewis,' she said, * poor Willieiias lost his slate. Will 
you help him to look for it ? He is such a bad seeker, 
he never can find anything for himself.' 

* Oh, bother,' cried Lewis impatiently, ' I can't waste 
my time seeking for aU the things he chooses to lose. 
He is the most careless monkey in the world.' 

* I wish you wotdd help him,' his mamma persisted ; 

* I cannot just now, nor can Caroline. She must finish 
papa's letter.' 

* Let him help himself then,' Lewis said very crossly. 

* I am in a great hurry ; I must see Charlie Bell before 
school about our cricket match.' 
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Mrs Grahame had been obliged to go away wliile be 
was speaking, and could not again ask him to help 
Willie. And having packed up all his books, Lewis 
was running out of the room, when Caroline caught him 
by the jacket as he passed her. 

' Dear Lewis,* she said persuasively, ' don't you re- 
collect God has said, '' Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do imto you ? " * 

* Well, that's all very well,' he answered impatiently; 
* but one can't be always doing that, you know.' And 
he freed himself hastily from her gentle grasp. 

He could not, however, get away from her words. 
They kept in his mind, and would not leave him at 
peace. He walked quickly to the front door, but stood 
with his hand on the lock. He could not get quit of 
the feeling that God was now demanding from him an 
offering of obedience to His command. He was aixaid 
to refuse it. He turned from the door. 

* I suppose I must,' he muttered. And then in a loud, 
cross tone, caUed to Willie, who was coming down stairs, 
' Where had you the slate last, you little fool? I never 
saw such a plague as you are.' 

Willie, very humble, and sorry to give trouble, tried 
to recollect in which room he had been doing his sums 
on the previous evening. But, before he could make 
much out of his confused recollections, Lewis had 
found the missing slate in the hall, imder a heap of 
cloaks. 

' There it is for you, you careless monkey!' he cried, 
flinging it at Willie, without much care for the safety 
of either the slate or the child's head. ' Take better caie 
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another time;' and throwing open the house door, he 
ran down the steps, and off to schooL 

He fancied that he ought to feel well content with 
himself for having made an offering of obedience to 
God. But he coidd not. And as the words, * without 
blemish and without spot,' came into his mind, he felt 
sadly that his grudging spirit had cast an ugly blemish 
upon his trifling act of obedience. 

' I wish that there were something else for me to do,' 
he thought. * I wish I could find another offering to 
make to God. I would take care that it should be with* 
out blemish. But I have only to go to the class ; for 
a long time, for more than five hours, I shall haye no 
offering to make.' 

Then it occurred to him that God had commanded 
him to be diligent in business ; and he comforted him* 
self with resolving to make an offering of obedience to 
God in this thing, and to take care that it should be a 
very perfect one. 

Very diligent and attentive he was, through all school 
hours; and as he was strapping up his books to leave 
school, he smiled to himself, and thought, 

* Yes, I think I did that very well indeed. Surely 
that was an offering of obedience without blemish.' But 
he checked himself suddenly, even while the words were 
in his mouth ; for he could not help recollectitig, that 
a good deal of the credit of his attention and diligence 
must be given to his wish to get above Charlie Bell, 
between whom and Lewis there was a great rivalry 
both in lessons and games. To get above Charlie had 
been a stronger motive than to obey God. And here 
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Lewit flaw that a Uemidi had been cast npaa his affer- 
ing of obedieiioe. 

He had no long time to dunk orer the matter. EQs 
name was londl j called hy die other boys from the 
pla j-gTonnd. The cricket match had to be arranged, 
and Lewis hastened ont to help in the consQltadon. All 
was setded ; the honourable post of bowler giTen to him 
to his intense delight; and the game was going to b^i% 
when a message was bronght him, that his mother 
desired he should come home at once, instead of re-, 
maining for an hour, as he was generallj allowed to do. 
It was certainly a trial to the litde fellow, and he did 
not bear it welL He grumbled, and growled, and 
complained loudly of the hardship of being forced to 
leave his game ; accused his mother of nnldnrln^ffg in 
sencUng such an order, and should most certainly have 
disobeyed it, if he had dared. He went home as slowly 
as he could, rather hoping that his delay might cause 
his mother some inconvenience ; and when he made his 
appearance before her, he looked as cross and sullen 
as a boy could look. His conscience smote him when 
he found that he had been sent for, because his father 
had proposed to take all the children to see a panorama 
which Lewis had been most anxious to see, and which 
Mr Grahame had found out was to be exhibited for 
only that one day more. Lewis felt that he had not 
deserved to have his wishes so recollected and cared 
for, and he wished that he had come home in a more 
pleasant and dutiful spirit. He tried to drown self- 
reproach in the pleasing thought, that he had at least 
been able to make another offering of obedience to the 
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Lord. But this delusion could not last above a minute 
or two. He could not help knowing that he woidd not 
have obeyed had he not been afraid to do otherwise ; 
and that, at any rate, his growling and grumbling must 
have cast a black stain upon an obedience however little 
forced. He felt disappointed with himself, and humbled. 

* I don't understand it,* he thought. * I fancied that 
it would be so pleasant to take pains to keep my offer- 
ings to the Lord free from all blemish and stain ; and 
now I find I cannot. I think it must be because all 
these things have been mere every-day work. If I had 
any work really to do for God, I am sure I should find 
it easy to make it perfect.' And he set himself earnestly 
to seek for such work. 

It was not long before he found it. At dinner, Mr 
Grahame mentioned that an old man, whom they all 
knew well, was very ill,— dying, the doctor feared. He 
had always been a careless, godless man ; and Mrs 
Grahame asked anxiously, if he had any one with him 
who was likely to lead him to think seriously of his 
state before God. 

' I saw him this afternoon,' Mr Grahame said; < and 
ivhen I spoke about these things, he listened more 
patiently than 1 could have expected. I wish I could 
see him again to-night ; but I cannot, and I have no 
one to send. You must not go out with that cough, 
and Caroline is away. It is a great pity. If there were 
only some one to read a chapter in the Bible to him, it 
might do him good.' 

'Couldn't I do that, papa ?' Lewis asked; ' mightn't I 
go, mamma?' 
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His mother gladly consented, and Lewis was greatly 
pleased Here was an offering to make to Grod of the 
very kind he had longed for, and he set himself ear- 
nestly to make it as perfect as he could. He was veiy 
diligent and attentive in learning his lessons, that he 
might have more time to give to the old man. He 
consulted anxiously with his mother as to what chapter 
it was best to read ; and he took great pains to read 
distinctly, and in a pleasant voice, so as to catch the 
old man's attention and interest. 

He thought that he did very welL He believed that 
now, at least, he had made an offering to the Lord with- 
out blemish. And, again well pleased with himself, he 
was willing to tell his mamma how sorely he had failed 
in his efforts. 

' I did not know that it would be so difficult to keep 
the offerings without blemish,' he said; 'and I was 
much disappointed. I had almost lost heart, and re- 
solved to give up trying, when this thing came to be 
done. But in it I really succeeded. Don't you think 
so, mamma?' 

Mrs Grahame hesitated 

' Don't you think so, mamma ?' he asked again, more 
eagerly. * Oh, mamma, do you see any blemish even in 
that?' 

* I don't, Lewis, dear,' she said tenderly ; * I should 
like to think that all was right ; 1 should not like to 
judge you hardly. But from your tone of triumph in 
telling your story, I cannot help feeling a little afraid 
jhat you may have thought too much of pleasing your- 
self} and not enough of pleasing the Lord' 
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* I don't understand yon,' he said, a little pettedly, 
* I am sure it was not to please myself that I gave up 
my new book, and went out to read to James.' 

* Was it not to enable you again to think well of 
yourself?' his mamma asked gently. * You remember, 
do you not, that you used to say that, while cousin 
Annie helped others for the sake of showing how good 
she was, our Caroline helped them only because she 
loved them, and wished to make them happy?' 

* Yes, mamma,' he said, in a low tone. He began to 
understand what she meant. 

* And might it not be so with you to-night, my dear 
boy ? When you went to read to James, did you feel 
simply desirous to serve God, and to help the poor old 
man to know what God required of him ? Was there 
not mixed up with that desire a pretty strong wish to 
show yourself how good you were, and how well able 
to offer a perfect offering to the Lord?' 

Lewis bowed down his head without answering. But 
the bright scarlet in his cheeks, and the saddened, 
humbled look in his eyes, answered for him. There 
had been a dark blemish of self-seeking, self-glorying 
in his work for God. After a minute he looked up 
again, and said sorrowfully — 

* Mamma, it doesn't seem to have done me a bit of 
good to learn that God desires our offerings to Him to 
be without blemish, I seem only to have done worse 
than ever before.' 

His mother smiled. 

* You remind me of yourself when you were a very 
little boy, Lewis,' she said. * You were one day very 
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busy turning over some old dusty pieces of wood, in 
the dark closet, at the end of the passage. And when 
you came in here, into the bright sunlight, you cried 
out, * Bad sunshine ; make my hands dirty.' 

Lewis smiled at his own folly, but did not seem quite 
to tmderstand the application of the story. His msanmn 
explained, 

' You have to-day, for the first time, brought your 
poor, imperfect obedience into the light of God's perfect 
law,' she said; * and when you see how far short it falls 
of what God requires, you are inclined to think that 
it is your knowledge of Grod's wishes that has made it so 
bad. You do not see that it has all along been as de- 
fective, only you did not know it.' 

Lewis looked thoughtful, and did not speak for many 
minutes ; then, laying his head on his mother's shoulder, 
he said softly, 

' It was very sore to learn it, mamma; it made me 
unhappy. But now, I think, I can be a little glad. 
It is better to know how far wrong we are, even though 
it does make us imcomfortable and unhappy.' 

* Yes, better, far better,' she said, kissing hiTp ten- 
derly ; * because, when we see how unable we are to 
do the thing rightly, then we are driven to go to Grod 
to seek strength to make us able. And you know, 
Lewis, dear. He has said, " He that seeketh shaU find." ' 

' Yes, mamma, and I think I shall now seek for more 
than I have ever done before.' 




GEORGE AND ALICK. 

^^ELL, you know, Annie, it is all very well 
to try to be kind to and help nice 
people — people whom you like. It is 
the nicest thing in the world to help you, 
Annie, because you are always so good, and 
kind, and gentle. But there are people to 
whom I never could be kind, let me try ever sa much,' 

* But, Georgie,' his sister began. 

He interrupted her with some impatience. 

* Oh, I know what you are going to say. You always 
say that we ought to like everybody. But that is 
nonsense. Everybody is not likeable, and I don't like 
people who are not likeable ; and I never shall, and 
never can.' 

* I did not mean to say that. I don't always say it ; 
I don'ti think I ever said it,' she answered quietly. * I 
know that one cannot like people who are not likeable. 
But, Georgie,' with much earnestness, * I know, and you 
know, that it is God's will, that it is God's command, 
that we should be kind, and tender, and gentle, and 
pitiful to every one, whether we like them or not.' 

Yes, George did know that. Often had he been re- 
minded of it. But as this was a command he often 
broke, he did not like to think of it. He moved rest- 

14 
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lessly and impatientlj on his chair, and said, with some 
fretfidness, 

' Well, but how can one ; at least how can a rough 
boy like me ? You can, Annie, I know. You do. Al- 
though you are confined to this stupid bed for weeks 
at a time, you do more good, and make more people 
happy and comfortable, than any one in all the house. 
You are so good. It is easy for you.' 

*No, Greorgie, it is not easy for me,' she answered, 
her sweet pale face flushing at his praise. ' I am not 
always kind. But a thought came into my mind about 
a year ago, that has always helped me a great deaL I 
think God must have put it into my mind. Indeed, I 
am sure He did, it has helped me so much.' 

* And what was the thought?' George asked eagerly. 

* I was thinking how difl&cult it was to feel kindly, 
to feel rightly towards those whom we don't care for, 
who are not pleasant ; and then it came all in a minute 
into my head, that we should find it much easier if we 
could only remember ever and always that everybody 
we meet must be either God's friend or God's enemy.' 

* But how could that help ? ' George asked, knitting 
his brows, as if greatly puzzled. 

Annie tried to explain. 

* You know,' she said, * that there are no two ways 
about it, — that we must either be God's friend or His 
enemy.' 

*Yes,' he answered thoughtfully; *papa made me 
see that long ago.' 

* And every boy you meet is either the one or the 
other, whatever else he may be, nice or not, pleasant 
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and likeable, or iinpleasant and unlikeable. If he be 
God's friend — if he be a boy who loves oux .dear Lord 
Jesus Christ,' she went on, with an earnestness of feel- 
ing which brought tears to her eyes, — * a boy whom 
Christ loves, and for whom He died — a boy that Chriist 
cares for, and is ever watching over, and in whose 
troubles and pleasures, joys and sorrows, Christ is ten- 
derly concerned — oh, Georgie, if he be Christ's friend, 
must not we like to be kind to and help him, to do him 
as much good and as little harm as we can ? ' 

* Yes, yes, I see,' he answered softly, and with much 
feeling. Annie went on. 

* And if he be a boy who does not love God,' she said 
solemnly, * then must he be one of the wicked, with 
whom God says that He is angry every day. And oh, 
Georgie, think what it must be to have God angry with 
you every day ; to go through the world without God, 
never to think of Him with love ; to have no God to 
serve, no God to care for you, never to have your 
troubles made easy by knowing that the loving God 
has sent them, never to have your joys made sweet 
because they are His loving gift. Oh, Georgie, how 
dreary, how desolate I Can you help being pitiful to 
any one who is in such a state ? ' 

* No, O no,' was said by George's eyes even more 
earnestly than by his tongue. He said no more ; for 
boys cannot speak of what they feel so readily as girls. 
But Annie's thought had gone deep into his heart, and 
as he went a few minutes after down toward the village 
on an errand for his father, his whole thoughts were 
occupied by it. Much more soberly than usual did he 
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walk down the ayenue, thinking over again all that 
Annie had said, and praying earnestly that Grod would 
keep it in his memory, and bring it starongly before 
him each time he had occasion to use it. 

Such occasion was close at hand. As he came out 
of the gate into the road, he saw, a little way before 
liim, a boy who, as he feared — ^nay, rather, as he knew 
— ^was one of those wicked of whom Annie had been 
speaking. His name was Alick. Poor fellow, he was 
a cripple ; he had been a cripple from his very baby- 
hood. He had never been able to put his feet to the 
ground, to walk or run about like other boys, but 
could only get along slowly and painfully by the help 
of crutches. He was, besides, very delicate, and often 
suffered violent attacks of pain in his back and limbs; 
so that every one must have felt sorry for him, had he 
not been such a bad, cruel, selfish boy, that anger often 
drove pity away from the softest hearts. But there 
was this excuse for him, he had never had any one to 
teach him better. His mother died when he was a 
baby. His father was very rich, but was a coarse, hard 
man — one who, like the unjust judge, feared not God, 
nor regarded man. He was fond of his poor boy, who 
was his only child ; but he showed his fondness by in- 
dulging his every wish, and suffering him to do in all 
things exactly as he pleased. So that Alick grew 
more and more wicked, cruel, and selfish every year, 
until he had come to be disliked and avoided by every 
one who knew him. George had a particular dislike 
to him. For Alick, knowing that George was far too 
brave to strike a cripple who could not help himself, 
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took the greatest pleasure in teasing, and provoking, 
and working him up into passions which George could 
not vent upon him. 

The two boys saw each other a good while before 
they met, and Alick had time to prepare a taimting 
speech which he knew would be particularly provoking 
to George. But George also had time to think of 
AUck, time to recollect what Annie had said about the 
utter dreariness of going through the world without 
God; and God, answering George's earnest prayers, 
caused this recollection to move his heart to the ten- 
derest pity and concern for poor Alick. So when the 
mocking, provoking speech was given forth in the 
bitterest way, George's only answer was a look of 
tender, even of loving compassion. 

Alick misunderstood George's feeling. He thought 
that look was meant to express pity for his infirmities, 
and pity on that accoimt he could not bear. His cheek 
flushed crimson with anger, and he poured forth a volley 
of fearful oaths and curses upon George, who was now 
passing him upon the opposite side of the road. Again 
George only answered with that look so strangely full 
of deep, tender pity, that Alick's heart w^s stirred by 
it, he knew not how nor why. He felt half provoked, 
as if he were being cheated out of his anger, and tak- 
ing up a small stone from the old wall against which 
he leaned, he threw it at George, hitting him pretty 
smartly upon the arm. George took no further notice 
than merely to turn round and walk backward, so as to 
be able to watch for and avoid future compliments of 
the same kind. Many such were sent after him without 
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effect. But just as he was getting beyond reach, Alick, 
in a last violent effort to throw far enough, overbalanced 
himself, one crutch slipped from imder him, and he fell 
forward on his face in the mud. 

In an instant George was by his side, helping him to 
rise, and asking tenderly if he were hurt. He was 
covered with mud from head to foot, his face was sorely 
cut and bruised by some sharp stones lying under the 
mud, and his teeth had cut through his upper lip. 
George raised him into a sitting posture, and did all he 
could for him. A Httle bum ran by the way-side. 
George dipped his handkerchief in it, and kneeling 
beside him, tried to wash away the mud and blood 
from his face with the utmost tenderness and gentle- 
ness, saying all the time words of kindness and concern, 
and giving him those looks of deep, wistful pity. 

At first Alick submitted to his kind offices without 
speaking ; but after a few minutes he turned his head 
from him with a fretful, impatient, * There, that 'U do,' 
and stretched out his hand for his crutches. George 
brought them to him, and helped him to get upon 
them. But poor Alick had severely sprained his 
shoulder, in trying to save himself as he fell, and the 
attempt to use his crutches gave him the most violent 
pain. Selfish boys are never manly. They always 
think too much of their own troubles. This new pain, 
and the fear that he should not be able to get home, 
were too much for Alick. He gave way to a most 
imrestrained fit of crying. At another time George 
would have been either provoked or amused at the 
big boy's crying thus like a baby. But now the pity 
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God had planted in his heart swallowed up every other 
feeling. He thought only of comforting and helping 
him. 

* Oh, don't cry,' he said encouragingly ; * Fll get you 
home, never fear. See,. sit here a minute, and Til run 
for Annie's garden-chair, and wheel you home in it.' 
And having seated him comfortably leaning against 
the wall, he ran off, and was back with the chair before 
even the impatient Alick could have expected him. 

It was not easy to drive the chair through the soft 
mud, where hidden stones were constantly turning 
aside the wheels, jarring Greorge's arms, and calling forth 
bitter complaints from the fretful Alick. But George 
bore complaints and jarrings with equal patience and 
kindly good humour ; and as the homes of the two boys 
were not far apart, he got Alick safe to his own door in 
no very long time. 

The next afternoon, when George came home from 
school, he heard from his mother that the doctor had 
been there to see Annie, and had told them that Alick 
was very iH He had sprained his back as well as his 
shoulder, and was suffering great pain, and must, the 
doctor said, be confined to bed for many weeks. George 
felt very sorry for him. 

* Sickness and pain are bad enough,' he thought, 
* even when one can feel that it is our good and loving 
Father who has sent them ; but what must they be to 
him?' And he asked his mother's leave to go to see 
if he could be of any use to Alick. His mother con- 
sented, and resolutely turning his mind from the cricket- 
match just beginning in the school-yard, George went. 
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He found the poor boy in a pitiable state. His face 
was swelled from the effect of the cuts and bruises ; 
one eye was quite closed up, and the other he could 
only open a little way, for a minute at a time. He 
could not turn himself in bed, — the sprained arm was 
boTmd to his side ; he could do nothing to amuse him- 
self; and in that motherless, sister less home, there was 
no one to devise amusement for him. His father was 
kind and anxious about him ; but it never occurred to 
him to sit by his bedside, and try to make the time 
pass pleasantly ; and even if it had occurred to him, he 
would not have known how to do it. All that money 
could buy Alick had in abimdance ; but tenderness and 
kind companionship were what he most wanted, and 
these could not be bought. 

He seemed pleased to see George, and gladly ac- 
cepted his offer to sit for a little with him and read 
to him. George read aloud very well, and with great 
spirit, and Alick was delighted with an amusement 
which was quite new to him. The hour George was 
allowed to give him passed most delightfully ; and when 
George rose to go away, he was eagerly asked to come 
back the next day. 

The next, and the next, and many succeeding after- 
noons, George spent by Alick's bedside, reading ■ or 
chatting to him ; and when he was able to use his arms, 
playing with him at chess, draughts, or any such game 
that Alick Hked. That tender pity which God had 
put into George's heart for the poor wicked boy, he 
kept fresh and warm from day to day ; and George 
never grudged the time or trouble which he gave to 
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Alick ; never lost patience with him, however fretful 
and unreasonable he might be, but was ever ready to 
do what Alick wished, whether he himself liked it or 
not. 

One afternoon they had played for a long time at 
a favourite game of Alick's, but one which George 
thought very tiresome. 

* Well, that is one of the nicest games in the world,' 
said Alick, stretching himself back upon his pillows 
when the game was doi\e. * Isn't it ? Don't you like it? ' 

* No,' said George, looking up with an amused smile ; 
* I don't like it much.' 

* Why, then, did you play so long without saying that 
you did not like it ? ' Alick asked, much surprised. 

* Because you like it. I wanted you to have what 
you like,' George answered simply; and having put 
away all the things, he stooped over Alick and asked 
him very kindly, — nay, I may say, very lovingly, — if he 
thought he should have a better night, if he thought 
his pain was less than it had been. 

*Yes, — no, — I don't know,' Alick said, looking 
earnestly up into George's eyes. * But, George, I say, 
why do you care so much ? * 

* Because I am so very sorry for you,' burst from 
George's very heart. 

* You well may,' muttered poor Alick, glancing down 
at his useless, shnmken limbs. But this time there 
was no anger in his thoughts. 

*It is not for that, not at all for that,' George cried 
eagerly, as if guessing that pity for his infirmities 
might be painfuL 
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'For what, then?' Alick asked, looking at him 
keenly. 

* Because you do not know, you do not love (Jod,' 
George answered with deep feeling. * Oh, Alick, how 
heartless, how dreary it must be 1* And the tears rose 
to his eyes, and ran down his cheeks, without his 
knowing it. 

His words, spoken in that tone of intense pity, 
thrilled Alick to the heart. This was the meaning of 
all those looks of tender, yearning compassion, which 
George so continually cast upon him. And was it, 
then, such a terrible thing not to know God ? George's 
* how heartless, how dreary 1' soimded again in his ears, 
and seemed to answer the question. He said nothing 
to George nor to any one ; but all night long these 
words came back, and back to his mind. He could 
not get rid of them. They were pressed down into his 
heart, by the recollection of all that exceeding tender 
pity which George's eyes had so long expressed for 
him, and of George's loving, patient kindness during 
his illness. And ever deeper and stronger grew the 
sense that his life was in truth, and ever had been, 
more heartless and dreary than George could imagine. 

Next day, when George came to his bedside, Alick 
looked him full in the face, and said— 

* George, can you teach me to know God ?' 

You may imagine how George's heart leaped with 
joy at the question. Often had he longed to speak to 
Alick of his God and Saviour, but hitherto he had 
been afraid to do it ; not afraid of what Alick might 
say to or of him, but afraid to hear him speak against 
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tte Lord whom he had so often blasphemed. Now his 
mouth was opened, and in simple, boyish speech, he 
poured out his heart to Alick, and told him all he 
knew of Christ's love in taking upon Himself the sins of 
those who were His enemies. And God's Spirit going 
with the words he taught George to speak, Alick's 
heart was touched, and the poor boy was brought to 
take Christ as his Lord and his God. 




THE ANSWERED PMYEE. 

f T was Marion's first communion. She had 
this day joined herself, for the first time, 
to the visible Church of Christ. 
Marion was the child of godly parents. Her 
father was a faithful minister of the Gospel; 
and both he and his wife had bestowed the 
greatest care and attention upon the religious training 
and education of their children ; labouring with affec- 
tionate, prayerful earnestness, to impress upon their 
minds and hearts the precious truths of the Grospel, 
and watching constantly and carefully over every 
development of character. 

And their labour had not been in vain. The eldest 
of the family, a married daughter, had been, from early 
youth, a decided follower of Christ. One after another, 
as they came to manhood, three sons had given good 
evidence of having really experienced a saving change 
of heart ; and now, the father, with heartfelt joy, had 
admitted Marion, his youngest child, to the table of the 
Lord. 

It had been a matter of surprise to many of their 
religious friends, that Marion should have reached the 
age of nineteen before she came forward to this ordi- 
nance. In their eyes, she had been fit for it long before. 
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Her outward conduct was blameless, her temper subdued 
and amiable, her knowledge of religion far above her 
years ; and she had long shown a warm interest in 
serious things, a love for the people of God and for His 
ordinances, and an earnest zeal in His service. 

Two years before this, Marion herself had proposed, 
without fear, or doubt of her preparedness, to make 
this open profession of her faith. Her father had ex- 
amined her ; had been satisfied with the clearness and 
distinctness of her knowledge, — satisfied, too, with the 
account she gave of her own feelings. For Marion 
knew perfectly what she ought to feel, and sincerely 
believed that she did really feel it. As far as man could 
judge, her thoughts, words, and actions, were all go- 
verned by deep religious principle ; and there seemed 
no reason to doubt that she was indeed prepared for 
the solemn ordinance of which she wished to partake. 

But before the communion time came, a great change 
took place in Marion's mind. The veil fell from her 
eyes, and she was made to feel the difference between 
head and heart knowledge ; made to feel that it was 
one thing to know about Christ, another thing to know 
Him as her own, her only Saviour ; made to feel that 
she might have a sentimental, natural, what I n^ght 
call an earthly love to Christ, as to One who was dear 
to all she loved, One who would provide for her present 
and eternal. welfare, but that it was quite a different 
thing to love Him for His own exceeding loveliness, to 
have her wiU subdued to His will, to be made willing 
to be nothing, so that He might be all in all ; she was 
made to see that an amiable, natural disposition was 
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quite a different thing from that new heart, without 
which none can enter the kingdom of heaven. 

The dangerous iUness of her youngest brother 
Charles, was the means of awakening her to a sense of 
her real state. He had, like Marion, mistaken a perfect 
knowledge of the way of salvation, for a submission of 
heart to that way, for a humble walking in it. Because 
he knew perfectly how a man must be saved, he had 
supposed himself sure of salvation ; because he under- 
stood thoroughly all the offices and work of the Saviour, 
he believed that he had taken Him to be his Saviour. 
He had naturally a determined will, a great deal of 
quiet resolution ; and through all the temptations of his 
school life, he had cahnly and constantly held on his 
own way of adherence to the principles he had been 
taught at home, unmoved by the ridicule or persuasions 
of his school-fellows. And this had naturally increased 
his self-confidence and security. He saw that not one 
of his companions had the same delights in the w^ays of 
holiness that he had ; that the services of the Sabbath, 
and reading the Bible, in which he found real pleasure, 
were wearisome and distasteful to them ; and he mis- 
took a habit produced by a religious education and a 
natural tenderness and refinement of feeling, for evi- 
dences of a renewed nature. 

But now, when sudden sickness came upon him, 
when death seemed very near, and he thought he must 
soon stand before the presence of Grod, he found that 
all his righteousness in which he had trusted, was as 
* filthy rags,' and he had no other righteousness to put 
in its place. 
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At first he tried to conceal his anxiety of mind from 
every one around him ; but as his convictions increased 
in strength and liveliness, he was unable to bear the 
weight alone, and confided to Marion the state of his 
mind. 

She was greatly surprised. She had always looked on 
Charles as a more advanced Christian than herself, as 
one about whose safety there could be no doubt. And 
at first she was inclined to impute his fears to the 
weakened, suffering state of his body ; and she set her- 
self to speak peace to his soul, and to assure him that 
his alarm was groundless. But he rejected all her 
consolations with impatience. 

* You say that my Saviour will answer for me,* he 
exclaimed ; * but I tell you He is not. He never has 
been, my Saviour. I rejected and despised Him in the 
days of my health, and made a Saviour for myself, ot 
my knowledge, my good thoughts and feelings; and now 
He rejects me. I seek after Him night and day, but I 
cannot find Him ; and how can I believe on one I do 
not know?' 

Marion was silenced. There was a reality, a depth 
in his feelings, that she knew nothing of; and the 
anxiety she had at first felt about her brother's state, 
began to extend to her own. 

What did she know of feelings like these ? What 
was her sense of sin in comparison to his ? And what 
kind of faith in the death of the Son of God for sin 
could that be, which brought so little sorrow or shame 
for her own sinfulness ? 

What had she ever known of the Christian conflict ? 
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As long as she could remember, her inward life had 
been one of unbroken peace and confidence. She had 
sometimes felt a vague, restless anxiety, when her daily 
devotions, the Sabbath services, or her meditations in 
her solitary walks, had seemed to have too little in- 
fluence upon her heart, when she had felt less than she 
thought she ought to have felt. But, on such occasions, 
she had generally succeeded in working herself up to 
what she considered a proper warmth or earnestness ; 
her self-complacency had returned ; and in the spirit, 
if not in the words, of the Pharisee, she had thanked 
God that she was not as other men were. And she had 
never experienced that sense of her own helplessness, of 
her own depravity of heart, which was now overwhelm- 
ing Charles with despair. 

What influence, she now began to ask, had her re- 
ligion had upon her daily life ? The exceeding love 
and tenderness of her parents had made all her duties 
so pleasant to her, had so carefully guarded her from 
temptations to sin, that she had never found much 
difficulty in keeping in the right way. And in any 
occasional call to self-denial, love to these parents, and 
the desire to please them, had been strong enough to 
make her do right. But she could not remember that 
love to God, or a sense of His authority over her, had 
ever been the motives of her actions or efforts. 

In the regulation of her affections and wishes, she had 
always followed the dictates of her own heart, without 
any reference to God's word or will; and because these 
affections were for the most part amiable, she had been 
well satisfied that all was right. 
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She knew well that she ought to love the Creator 
more than the creature ; and because she knew it so 
well, she believed that she really did so. Sometimes 
she had striven hard for patience under disappointment, 
for confidence and trust in God in times of trial, and 
had been well pleased with her own struggles, and with 
her success. But she now asked herself why she had 
thus striven ? And the answer was, that she might 
preserve her own self-complacency, or might get rid of 
the torment of impatience, of anxiety, and mistrust. 
And so, the further she looked into her own heart, the 
more closely she examined its past history, the more 
deeply convinced did she become, that she had been 
deceiving herself with a name to live, while she was 
spiritually dead ; that she had never until now known 
herself, known God, or the true way of salvation. 

While her mind was thus gradually opening to a true 
sense of her condition as a sinner, Charles was gaining, 
by slow but steady degrees, a knowledge of Christ as 
an all-sufficient Saviour. It pleased God to restore him 
to health of body and peace of mind. Not to that 
false peace he had once rested upon, but to a sure and 
well-grounded peace, — a peace which flowed from the 
knowledge of his own death in trespasses and sins, and 
of the full and perfect life in Christ. 

Marion did not so soon get deliverance from her 
fears. She passed through a long, dismal period of 
darkness. She laboured for months at the useless toil 
of endeavouring to awaken herself to a new life, of 
endeavouring to make herself know, feel, believe ; and 
it was not until a year and a half had been so spent, 
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that she was brought to see that in her * there was no 
good thing/ that she could not of herself ' think one 
good thought, but that in Christ there was all fulness.* 
In her own words, she laboured hard for eighteen months 
to take her soul, and put it in Christ's hands, before she 
was taught to lie still, and let Him take it^ and save it 
in His own way. 

For months after these truths were first saTingly 
impressed upon her mind, Marion experienced a joy, a 
peace, a liveliness, and warmth of feeling, far beyond 
anything she had ever before dreamed of. Her heart 
overflowed with love to her Saviour, with desire for 
His glory, and with an intense anxiety for the spiritual 
good of all around her. She seemed, as she often said, 
to live in a new world ; a new beauty and glory seemed 
shed upon all Grod's works of nature and of providence, 
as well as of grace ; and a new delight over all her 
duties, over all the circumstances of her lot. 

During this time, she looked forward with earnest 
expectation to the time when she was to enjoy the 
privilege of sitting down at the Lord's table, and many 
and fervent were her prayers for a blessing. 

One thing she particularly sought for, — ^that she 
might be abased in her own estimation, in order that 
Christ might be exalted. And as the time came nearer, 
she added another request that her will might be wholly 
brought into subjection to the will of God; that she 
might submit entirely to His sovereignty in all things^ 
and be contented to learn the especial lessons He, by 
His providence, or by the working of His Spirit, called 
upon her to learn, whether it were agreeable to her 
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own wishes or not ; to be contented with the measure 
of comfort or joy He might see fit to grant. 

And now the solemn services, so long looked forward 
to, are over, and Marion is returning home, saddened 
and cast down. During that ordinance from which she 
had expected such a blessing, her mind had been a 
dreary blank. Not one feeling of love to Christ, not 
one pang of godly sorrow for sin, had visited her ; but 
all had been dead, and cold, and dark. 

She could not understand it. Why had she been so 
disappointed? Why had God refused to hear her 
earnest prayers ? Her heart was bowed down with 
sadness; she felt herself humbled in the very dust. 
But she was not in despair. No, she was still able to 
<deave to Christ, still able to rest her whole soul upon 
Him, to trust h^ salvation entirely to Him. Only she 
mourned in bitter grief of heart, that she was able to 
give Him so very little in return, that He should find 
so little fruit in her cold, thankless heart. 

During the services on the Sabbath evening and the 
Monday forenoon, her sadness was increased, because 
the preacher on both these occasions dwelt much on 
the necessity of using for God's glory and the good of 
others, that increase of grace, that quickening of the 
ajQfections, whidi they had received in the blessed ordi- 
nance they had so lately attended. And Marion felt 
that to her no such increase, no such quickening, had 
been vouchsafed. 

She felt, too, that she had never stood more in need 
of fresh life and strength, because duties of a new 
kind were now before her. Her married sister was at 
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this time in very bad health. Her mother bad been 
staying with her the greater part of the siimmer ; and 
now, as it was not convenient for her to be longer from 
home, Marion was to take her place. Marion was 
always glad to pay a visit to her sister, whom she 
dearly loved, and she was very fond of her little 
nephews and nieces. But, in her present humbled state 
of mind, she felt afraid of undertaking the charge, — 
afraid of not fulfilling faithfuUy the duties she would 
be called upon to perform, — afraid of not bearing 
properly the little trials of temper and of patience, to 
which she knew she must be exposed in her new offioe 
of governess to so many high-spirited children. 

And at first she did find her new occupations some- 
what irksome ; she did feel that, in her present state of 
mind, she would have greatly enjoyed the iininterrupted 
quiet of her mornings at home. When she was so 
anxious to examine closely into the state of her heart, 
to understand her own feelings, to quicken her cold 
affections, it was a trial to find her whole time, from 
morning to night, filled up with so many varied and 
pressing occupations. 

She could not at first bring herself to feel any interest 
in the long, wearisome lessons she was called upon to 
listen to. With her mind filled with such important 
thoughts, — ^longing, as she did, to arrange these thoughts, 
and to clear up the oppression on her heart, — she found 
it very difficult to attend to this little boy, as he 
blundered through his dry grammar rules, or long 
columns of spelling ; to that little girl, who could not be 
made to imderstand the rule by which her sum must 
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be worked ; or to their incessant questions and observa- 
tions in their daily walks. And it must be confessed that, 
at first, these duties were not very faithfully performed. 

She was first made aware of this, by seeing that her 
sister was beginning to exert herself more than she 
ought to do, and that she did not trust to Marion to do 
everything for her and for the children, as she had 
when Marion first came. When once her attention 
was directed to the subject, she saw that her present 
duty to God required her to give her whole mind to 
the new duties now laid upon her, and to be scrupu- 
lously faithful in the performance of them. 

A new spirit from henceforth pervaded all her occu- 
pations ; and as she laboured earnestly to do every little 
thing to God, and to do it perfectly for His sake, she 
was surprised at the spiritual quickening and peace 
which came into her own heart. God gave her also a 
blessing on her work. She had the happiness to find 
herself a real comfort to her sister, and of much use to 
the children. Now that she was earnestly watching 
for them, she foimd frequent opportunities of interest- 
ing her pupils in the best things, and of influencing 
them in the right way. And now that she allowed her 
mind to dwell upon the peculiar trials of her sister's 
state, her heart was more ready to sympathize with 
her; and God gave her many a little word of encourage- 
ment and comfort to cheer the sufferer in her hours of 
pain and depression. 

As she saw all this the more clearly, so did she come 
to understand the more fully the mistake she had at 
first made. 
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* Ah,' she thought, ' how often do I need to learn the 
same lesson 1 I have been again vainlj trying to think 
good thoughts of myself, to work myself up to right 
and holy feelings. I have been again forgetting that 
Christ is made to me sanctification as well as justifica- 
tion. O Lord, how tenderly hast Thou dealt wi^ me, 
in so gently teaching me my error.' 

Her mind was now so fuUy occupied, that she re- 
membered less frequently, and less vividly, the disap- 
pointment she had met with at the communion, aldiongh 
the thoughts of her unanswered prayer still rested like 
a weight upon her heart ; and she often looked back 
with regret upon all the bright expectations she had 
formed of the blessings she had hoped at that season to 
receive. 

One Sabbath, after she had been a few weeks with 
her sister, the whole circimistances were recalled to her 
mind by a sermon she heard on the subject of the 
answer to prayer. She listened with eager attention, 
while the preacher enlarged, in the first place, upon 
the full assurance which the word of God gives us 
that our prayers will be answered ; and, in the second 
place, upon some of the causes for an answer being 
denied. 

Neither of these heads quite met her case ; but he 
went on, in the third place, to address those who were 
conscious they had prayed in all sincerity, vdth a 
humble faith, and for those very things which Grod had 
promised in His covenant to grant ; and yet they had 
got no answer. To them, he only said, were they sure 
that their prayers were not answered ? DH they re- 
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collect exactly what they asked for ? Did they recollect 
clearly what answer they had expected ? Or had they 
watched carefully for it? These were questions he 
advised them to ask, in the retirement of their own 
rooms, and they might perhaps find that an answer had 
been given, but that they had failed to perceive it. 

' Can that be my case ? ' thought Marion ; and she 
longed earnestly for an opporttmity to examine herself, 
and find out if this could really be so. 
. But that opportunity could not be immediately. 
The Kttle tribe gathered round her with question and 
remark, as soon as they left the church. Her brother- 
in-law was from home, so that there was no one to 
attend to them but herself. She remembered the 
lesson she had so lately learned, and, setting aside for 
the present her own wish for solitude, she applied her- 
self diligently to the task of making the Sabbath both 
pleasant and profitable to her young charge, carefully 
framing her instructions so as to please and interest 
each, according to their respective ages, capacities, and 
natural dispositions. Any one who has ever tried, will 
confess that this is no easy task, — ^not a task to be gone 
about with a preoccupied mind, but one which requires 
all the attention and consideration of the teacher. 

At last all her duties were over. The very little 
ones had gone to bed, the elders were all provided with 
suitable books or occupations ; and Marion found her- 
self at liberty to seek the retirement of her own room, 
and to begin the self-examination she so earnestly 
wished for. 

The preacher had asked first, if she could remember 
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distinctly what she had prayed for. Yes, she remem- 
bered perfectly. It had been, that she might be abased 
in her own estimation, and that Christ might be exalted. 
The second question. What had she expected to receive 
as an answer to this prayer? was not so easily answered. 
A greater exertion of memory, a more strict inquiry 
inito her past feeling, was necessary, before she came to 
understand clearly what had been the real tendency of 
her hopes and wishes. And what had she expected? 
Such a visible increase of humility, such a strengthen- 
ing of faith in Christ's finished work, and such a quick- 
ening of every grace resulting therefrom, as should 
yield her a comfortable evidence that she was in the 
right way, — as should make the Christian conflict less 
arduous, — such as should, in short, enable her to rest in 
her own attainments, to draw food for hope and comfort 
from her own evident growth. 

This was what she had expected, and this she cer- 
tainly had not received. What, then, had been given 
her ? She had been made to feel, in bitter reality, 
the coldness and hardness of her heart ; she had been 
made to Tinderstand fully the meaning of these words, 
* Dead in trespasses and sins,' * harder than the nether 
millstone,' and * altogether unfruitful;' and she had been 
convinced of her own inability to soften, quicken, or 
renew her insensible nature. At the same time, she 
had been kept steadily trusting in Christ and in His 
full salvation. And was there here no answer to her 
prayer ? Was this not the very self-abasement she had 
sought, — that very exaltation of Christ which the Spirit 
had taught her to desire ? 
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Yes, it was really so, and she had failed to perceive 
it. God had fully answered her prayer, and she had 
felt no gratitude to Him for it. 

And, even up to the present time, He had been 
answering it without her knowing it. She had been 
growing — she was conscious she had — ^in humility and 
self-abasement; but this growth had never been in 
such a way as that she could glory in it. God had 
made her advance, as it were, against her will. She 
had resisted Him, and done all she could to recall her 
self-complacency — ^her self-confidence ; but He, in His 
tender love, had gone on teaching her that which He 
saw she needed. 

The thought of this recalled to her mind the other 
distinct petition she had offered up before the sacra- 
ment,— that God would bring her will into subjection 
to His, and make her content to learn exactly what He 
saw fit to teach, whether it were agreeable to her own 
inclinations or not, — a. petition forgotten almost as soon 
as made. Had she remembered it, she felt that she 
might have sooner perceived how fully God had an- 
swered her first prayer ; she might have been saved 
from the harassing feeling of disappointment which she 
had so long endured. 

But although she had forgotten this request, God 
had not. It, too, had been answered, — answered in the 
willingness which had been gradually growing to de- 
vote herself to present duties, and trustingly to leave to 
God the provision for her spiritual necessities and com- 
fort. At first she had striven hard to create in herself 
the frame of mind she thought most suitable ; but God 
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had shown her the uselessness of all such endeayonrs, 
and had gradually led her to trust it all to Him. 

Yes, God had answered both her prayers, and was 
still answering them, eren by the very means she had 
thought most likely to be prejudicial to her growth in 
grace. Her heart swelled with gratitude and joy, while, 
at the same time, she was deeply humbled by this fresh 
sight of her own blindness and self-seeking. 

* How happy you look to-night, Marion,* said her 
sister, after watching her for a short time, when she 
had returned to the drawing-room. 

* Happier than usual, Lucy ? ' 

* Happier than you have been since you came here. 
At fbrst, on your arrival, I could not but be struck and 
pained with the contrast which you seemed to me to 
present to your former happy self. You appeared to 
have lost the spring of your earlier religious life, and 
the cheerfulness that animated your daily duties ; and 
I feared that there was something wrong with your 
spiritual state, when there were so many indications of 
a heart ill at ease and imsatisfied. Latterly, that rest- 
lessness has disappeared, and left a quiet peacefol- 
ness.' 

* Perhaps for one like me, Lucy, the quiet peace is 
safer than the bright joy. But I have reason to-night 
for gladness of heart ;' and she told her sister all that 
had been passing through her mind, and all the good- 
ness and wisdom of the Lord^s dealings with her. 

' And I, too, have an answered prayer,' said Lucy, 
while tears of affectionate pleasure rose to her eyes. 
* When mamma was here in summer, we spoke much 
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about our Marion. And when I heard that you pro- 
posed to take the sacrament at that time, I was most 
unwilling that you should come to me immediately 
after. I knew you must find the charge of so many 
children an arduous and distracting business, and I was 
anxious that you should have remained at home, at 
least for some weeks ; so that, in the quiet time you have 
there for meditation and reading, you might get the full 
benefit of your first communion. When all my attempts 
to get another companion failed, and when I saw how 
imeasy my husband and mamma were at the thoughts 
of my being left alone, I determined to set apart a set 
time for special prayer, that God would make this 
seeming disadvantage turn to your profit. And you 
see He has heard and answered me.' 

* Indeed, indeed. He has,* said Marion earnestly. 
* The necessity of giving my whole attention to the 
care of the children, was the first thing which opened 
my eyes to my real frame of mind, and showed me 
how I was striving to work good in myself, in order 
that I might rest upon that good, and draw my peace 
and hope from it, not from the perfect fulness of my 
blessed Saviour. I have been made to see wherein I 
was wrong, and how far I had gone astray. God has 
heard my prayer, while I thought that He had turned 
away His ear from it ; He has given me my request, 
and in a way better than I had desired, but different 
from what I had looked for. Although I long thought 
it to be not so, yet He has taught me to recognise, in 
His dealings with me, the answered prayer. 




P E T E Y. 



OME from the woods, sweet voices ; 
Come, lull my baby to sleep : 
Sleeping, his heart rejoices ; 
Sleeping, his mother weeps. 



Birds, with your notes sweet and wild, 
Bees, with your quick, humming wing, 
Sing in the ears of my child ; 
Bright dreams of his father bring. 

Tell him how good and how brave, 
How kind a heart, and how free, 
Lies buried in his green grave, — 
Leaving him alone with me. 



% ^0tfetr's ^amtnt 




HAT though the sim shine bright ? 
To me 'tis darkest night : 
All my life's joy and light have left me ; 
I loved them alone, and they've left me. 



Once round our cheerful hearth 
Were heard the soimds of mirth ; 
Now all is still as death, they have left me : 
I loved them alone, and they've left me. 
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And can ye all be gone ? 

Could ye leave me thus alone ? 
Of my friends is there not one ? Have all left me ? 
I loved you alone, and youVe left me. 

All night the lovely band, 

All round me seem to stand. 
And call me to their land, who have left me. 
Come, loved one, to us, though weVe left you. 

Round my neck they seem to cling. 

In my ear their voices ring ; 
While sweetly thus they sing, WeVe come for thee. 
I wake ; but again they've left me. 



OOD night I Oh, may thy Father guard 
thee 
Through the dark and lonesome night, 
still His presence be around thee. 
Brighter than the brightest light. 
Good night I The world sleeps, thy Father 
wakes. 

Remember, when thy heart is weary. 

When all aroimd thee are asleep. 

And when the hours seem long and dreary. 

Who has promised thee to keep. 

Good night I The. world sleeps, thy Father wakes. 
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What though no kind voice now can cheer thee 

With the tender words of love, 

What though no fond heart now waketh near thee, 

He speaks to thee from above. 

Good night I The world sleeps, thy Father wakes. 

Hear Him assure thee, He ne*er slumbers. 

That He keeps thee night and day ; 

That thee among His flock He numbers, 

And will ever be thy stay. 

Grood night I The world sleeps, thy Father wakes. 

More anxious than the fondest mother. 

Is He still to comfort thee ; 

More closely than the kindest brother. 

Ever does He cling to thee. 

Grood night I The world sleeps, thy Father wakes. 

Each dear token of our affection. 

So refreshing to thy heart, 

Is but a dim and faint reflection 

From the love He will impart 

Good night I The world sleeps, thy Father wakes. 

If through this long night sleep should leave thee. 

Still upon thy Saviour rest ; 

Naught can e'er of thy peace bereave thee, 

Lying on His loving breast. 

Good night I The world sleeps, thy Father wakes. 
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Well thou knowest who keeps thee waking, 
Well thou knowest He loves thee still ; 
Through the night the bright day is breaking, 
Love thou seest in every ill. 
Good night I The world sleeps, thy Father wakes. 

But should He, in His tender caring. 
Gentle slumbers to thee give, 
The gift a smjle of love is wearing, 
From Him who died that thou mightst live. 
Good night I The world sleeps, thy Father wakes. 

And still in thy dreams may He be near, 

Filling thee with peace and love ; 

And in thy sleep those words mayst thou hear, 

He who loves thee reigns above. 

Good night I The world sleeps, thy Father wakes. 



ID the stormy ocean I saw thee stand. 
And wild, raging waters were all around ; 
No help was there near, no promise of 

land, 
But the dark flood without Hmit or bound, 



So steadily still, thy feet on a rock. 

Thine eye ever raised to that bright star. 

Thou hast might to withstand each wave's rude shock, 

And calmly gaze on that pure beam afar. 
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But I Hear the wind is rising fast, 
And clouds o'er thy star are hurrying ; 
I see thee bend before the wild blast, 
And thy cheering light is wholly gone. 

Still firm is thy rock, but unsteady art thou ; 
Thine eye now rests on the dark rolling tide. 
Giddy, confused, no strength hast thou now, 
Thy footing to keep, or thy way to guide. 

But though lost be thy hold, thy trust be gone, 
Still safe and secure as ever 's thy lot ; 
Though thou know'st it not, thou art not alone, 
Thy faith may be dead, but thy Saviour is not. 

His arm is roimd thee, and will hold thee fast ; 
His presence is with thee, to comfort thy heart ; 
Still firmer He clasps, the fiercer the blast. 
Not the wildest storm can make Him depart. 



THE END. 
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